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thus to his college class at its twen- 
tieth reunion : 

“The Great War has engulfed me and 
I cannot be at the Reunion in June! 
This must carry my salutation to the 
boys. This is my message to the Class. Yes- 
terday morning, with the other officers of 
our unit, I stood at salute while for the 
first time in history in an active war zone 
the grand old Stars and Stripes were taken 
out beside the Union Jack—on the same 
flag pole and at the same hight. Side by 
side they have billowed in the brilliant sun- 
light since, the proud symbol of the reunion 
of two great nations split by war from a 
common nation, reunited by bloodshed into 
a single race with a single vision that can 
see only one ideal, Christian Democracy 
for the world. 

“There are those of you who have tried 
to cling to the peace ideal. I don’t mean to 
preach, but you remember that there was 
a time when Christ himself gave it up and 
scourged the money changers from the 
Temple. Who can fail to see therein fore- 
shadowed the duty of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury to scourge from our midst the bar- 
terers of human life and happiness, the re- 
actionary despotism which never plays the 
game save with the cards properly stacked. 

“IT cannot tell you what a satisfaction it 
is to me that the light dawned in my vision 
a bit ahead of My Country’s and that now 
she has justiiied the inspiration. Tell the 
boys from me that they don’t know half 
the good reasons there are and that we 
see over here in the thick of things for them 
to go into the business heart and soul ready 
to make any sacrifice in their power to help 
stop this hideously awful wastage and de- 
struction of our beautiful old earth. Every 
one of us must get into the harness and 
pull, and that right away, as he never 
pulled before or thought he could. You 
would see better from here than there that 
there is no peace till we have forced it, so 
the quicker we get down to our shirtsleeves 
the better.” 








REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Mary Pickrorp—I love babies. 
SAMUEL Gompers—Avaunt, you shirk- 
ers. 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL—I love going to Ellis 
Island. 

Epwarp Boxk—Every American woman 
is on trial. 

SecrRETARY McApoo—Taxation is going 
to be higher. 

Homer RopDEHEAVER—One cigaret will 
kill a cat. 

Baron RosEN—Russia is on the edge 
of a precipice. 

EMMA GOLDMAN—We would rather be 
shot than shoot. 

‘CHARLIE CHapLtin—The funniest thing 
is striking contrast. 

Ex-Kine CoNnsTANTINE—I never cared 
much for my throne. 

Hans Wacner—The old fever got me 
again and I couldn’t resist. 

JEANNETTE RANKIN—Today 
plumbers are not uncommon. 

GENERAL PERSHING—We know what we 
are doing and what we want. 

Ep. Howe—Southern girls are not as 
good looking as Northern girls. 





women 


EMPEROR WILLIAM—How long this may 
last must depend on God’s will. 


GovERNoR McCatr—Some folks say 
that I was the original Progressive. 
Ex-PREMIER VENIZELOS—I reject all 


ideas of reconciliation firmly, flatly, finally. 

Victor L. BerceEr—Our Chief Execu- 
tive is the only autocracy left in the world. 

WINTER RvusseELtt—Give me liberty 
from killing my fellow men or give me 
death. 

Bruty SunpAvy—A woman must love 
something, but I don’t call a pet dog 
something. 

GENERAL VON DitNuRTH—I hope that 
in this war we have merited the title of 
barbarians. 

RupyarD Krprinc—There are only two 
divisions in the world today—human be- 
ings and Germans. 

JoHN Bassett Moore—Every nation is 
the sole guardian of its own honor, what- 
ever that may be. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—I keep my good 
health by having a very bad temper kept 
under good control. 

Herr WITTING, Head of the Deutsche 
Bank—-We want no quarter from Eng- 
land; we shall give none. 

ORVILLE WriGHT—In a very few years, 
I think, the flying machine will do all the 
work the special train does now. 

LUTHER BuRBANK—If you happen to 
get a new idea, don’t build a barbed wire 
fence around it and label it yours. 

Prima DoNNA Bort—When your young 
daughter refuses to have flowing locks any 
longer, be sensible about the matter. 

JOHN BARRETT—It now looks as if all 
Latin America would align themselves with 
the United States and its European allies. 

Masor-GENERAL SnHomMEr Nonaku— 
The way to secure peace is not to sing 
about it, but overcome the disturber of it. 

ReAR ADMIRAL PEARY—In the compar- 
atively near future the air service will be 
more important than the army and navy 
combined. 

GEN. Leonarp Woon—People talk of 
this being the last great war while there 
is not the slightest earthly chance of its 
being such. 

Davip JAYNE Hirr1—The people of 
Germany are more loyal to: the Emperor 
than the Democratic Party is to Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

Paut RowrRBacH-—To display leniency 
toward England is now but to commit an 
act of treason against the future of the 
German Empire. 

“CHIcK” EvaAns—My own golf set con- 
sists of a driver, brassie, spoon, cleek, 
midiron, jigger, mashie, niblick, gtopam 
and several putters. 

AMBASSADOR PENFIELD—Diplomats of 
the old style used to go nbout and sit on 
red velvet cushions and devote themselves 
to attending social functions. 


JUST A w oR OD 


Do you always count the calories you 
eat? Do you even know you should? For 
it’s not how much food you eat or -how it 
tastes that really matters; the calories it 
contains are the important point. And now 
that war has forced us to consider food 
conservation and efficient eating the more 
we know about those elusive calories the 
better! The Life Extension Institute of 
New York tried the experiment recently of 
feeding the proper amount and proportion 
of calories to a dozen policemen for three 
weeks. And it worked so well that they let 
a group of editors try it for one luncheon. 
Dr. Slosson, Literary Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, has packed a lot of valuable in- 
formation into his entertaining story of 
that “square meal.” We shall publish it 
shortly. 
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THE COUNTRYSIDE 





9, ° 
Sulisupreme concern of the American 


The Independent Corporation 
ajhas been serving the interests of 
efficient living thru its two publications—The Inde- 
pendent (with which is incorporated Harper’s Weekly) 
presenting to its large family a consistent service look- 
ing to personal and industrial efficiency; and The Coun- 
tryside (Suburban Life) placing before its own smaller 
group the principles and practise of household and com- 
munity efficiency, especially as they concern the suburb 
and the town. 

These two services necessarily overlap. Divided, they 
have proved their value to thoughtful men and women 
all over the country. United, they will be still more 
effective. 


EGINNING with the issue of August 4, 1917, The 

Countryside, which was acquired by the Independ- 
ent Corporation last November, will be published as a 
monthly section of The Independent—a magazine within 
a magazine. 

On the first Saturday in every month the regular 
weekly issue of The Independent, with the usual edi- 
torials, news analyses, staff correspondence, articles, 
pictures and departments, will contain also, as a special 
feature, this “inner magazine,” The Countryside. 

In this section will be found the same kind of material 
that The Countryside now contains. Efficiency in the 
garden, in building and furnishing and equipping the 
house, in landscape design, in horticulture, in poultry- 
raising, and in the broad and important field of good 
town-keeping will be presented, in seasonable succes- 
sion, to the combined audience of The Independent and 
The Countryside, by means of authoritative articles, 
helpful departments and striking pictures. 

The Countryside Shop, a service which has proved its 
value in the last half-year, will be conducted as an auxil- 


O live and work efficiently is the , 


iary of The Countryside Department, in conjunction 
with the now famous Efficiency Service of The Inde- 
pendent, on which it is patterned. 


HE contributors to The Countryside and the ex- 
pert counsellors of The Countryside Shop are au- 
thorities in their chosen fields. 

Aymar Embury II on Architecture, Harold D. Eber- 
lein on Furniture, Churchill Ripley on Rugs, George 
Leland Hunter on Interior Decoration, J. Horace Mc- 
Farland on Civic Improvement, Harold A. Caparn on 
Landscape Design, Professor Hugh Findlay on Garden- 
ing, E. I. Farrington on Poultry, Anna Barrows on 
Garden and Kitchen, Frank A. Waugh on Trees and 
Shrubs, are a few of those who help make The Country- 
side Department as it will be presented from month to 
month in The Independent. 

The Countryside as a part of The Independent will 
keep its own individuality and perform its own func- 
tions; in its own special way it will reinforce The Inde- 
pendent’s broad campaign for National Efficiency. 


O the present subscribers of The Countryside will 
come not only the monthly Countryside Numbers of 
The Independent but all the regular weekly issues as 
well. The subscribers of The Independent are receiving a 
periodical of ever-extending scope along closely related 
lines. Those who know it have learned to look to it, not 
only for the swiftest periodical news and picture service 
in America and for its sensible handling of vital issues, 
presenting both sides of disputed questions, but also for 
the suggestive treatment of special problems which con- 
cern the business man, the woman at home and the 
public-minded citizen of every town and state. The 
larger usefulness which The Independent now acquires 
in the field of countryside living rightly belongs in its 
plan of service, and will, we believe, appeal strongly to 
both its old and its new readers. 
By this forward step The Independent adds appro~ 
priate and valuable elements to its well-grounded serv- 
ice to the American people. 
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A WRONG WAY WITH CROOKS 


ISCLOSURES like this of the failure of the New York 
police to get hold of the Ruth Cruger case and to hold 
the murderer are disheartening, but they should have one 
good consequence. Society at the present time, and in par- 
ticular American society, is following a wrong way with 
crooks. Already it is disastrous, and as surely as the more 
spectacular dangers of absolutism and of anarchy, it will 
imperil our civilization unless we make an entirely new 
departure. we: aol 
Thru a mistaken leniency we are permitting crooks to 
become numerous enough, strong enough, and well enough 
organized to imperil not only individual life and property, 
but also social order and the supremacy of law. Anarchism 
itself would cease to be perilous if once the crooks were 
weeded out of it. 

In former centuries the criminal was dealt with in heart- 
less brutality. Fiendish tortures were invented to make cap- 
ital execution and lesser punishments as dreadful as possi- 
ble. Imprisonment was often worse than death. A vindictive 
vengeance manifested itself in the whole attitude of law- 
abiding society toward the malefactor. In nothing has a 
moral improvement of mankind been more clearly shown 
than in the growth of humane feeling toward the criminal 
element in society, and in the mitigation of retributive pun- 
ishment. 

Unhappily, however, much fallacy and a great deal of 
inefficiency have crept into our present penology, and a 
good deal of our humanitarianism is childish or worse. A 
class of vain-minded and self-advertising humanitarians 
has grown up which is noisy and mischievous in its med- 
dling with problems which it does not in the least under- 
stand. Its contention that earlier methods did not prevent 
or even greatly repress crime is quite true; but it fails to 
observe, or refuses to admit, that the new-fangled methods 
also are to a great extent a failure. 

If the crook is to be eliminated our dealing with him must 
be neither brutal nor lenient. It must be in all essential 
respects like our best modern procedure with the victims 
of contagious disease. When a case of the plague, or of the 
smallpox, or of diphtheria appears in a crowded quarter 
we do not content ourselves with saying of the sick person, 
“Poor chap! he isn’t to blame; he is only unfortunate.” 
We do say this, but also we see to it, if we can, that he 
does not hand on his bad luck to other victims and spread 
pestilence thruout the community. 

Granting that'a criminal is a victim of heredity and en- 
vironment and that he should not be subjected to retributive 
tortures, society should see to it that he does not transmit 
his evil heredity and that he is not permitted to go at 
large as a carrier of moral contagion. His line should be 
cut off and he should be kept in perpetual quarantine. 

Our failure to adopt this common-sense course and to 
carry it out with all necessary sternness is in the highest 
degree non-humanitarian, and it has become exceedingly 
perilous. Dreadful as have been the sufferings visited upon 
offenders, they have never been comparable to the anguish 
that has been inflicted upon innocent families and that is 
now every day repeated and multiplied by the atrocious vil- 
lainies perpetrated by unpunished devils. 

That fact is bad enough, but another one associated with 
it is worse. Crooks at large are not isolated units of crim- 
inality. They work together. They work with unscrupulous 
business and property interests; they corrupt the police and 
obtain police protection; they invade municipal govern- 
ments and legislative assemblies. This conjoint activity with 
men that are themselves able to keep out of the clutches of 
the law, and even to make and to administer law, is the real 
menace and it has become exceedingly serious. It will have 
to be taken in hand with energy and that, we fear, will not 
be done until the public is awakened to the true character 
of a false and ill-informed but widespread and active type 


of humanitarianism which has a stronger sympathy with 
criminals than with the innocent and the honest who suffer 
from their depredations. 


MAKE WAY FOR PROHIBITION 


N passing the Food Control bill the House of Representa- 

tives added to it an amendment prohibiting the manufac- 
ture from food products of beer, wine and distilled liquors. 
The amendment also gives to the President discretionary 
powers to commandeer for redistillation into alcohol any 
stock of liquors now in the storehouses. 

This is a splendid amendment. If we are to do our share 
in the winning of the Great War we must not continue to 
turn food into alcoholic drink. We must not go on spending 
our man-power in riotous wastefulness thru the drinking of 
alcohol. We cannot win this war without the most rigid 
economy and the most high-powered efficiency. Neither econ- 
omy nor efficiency has a more deadly enemy than drink. 

The passage of this amendment by the House is a fine 
accomplishment. But there are lions in the path. It may 





“be possible for the selfish interests -involved to kill the 


amendment in the Senate. It may be possible for them to 
emasculate the amendment by making it apply only to 
distilled liquors and not to beer. The argument that the 
drinking of beer, with its two or three per cent of alcohol, 
really does no serious harm is speciously attractive. But 
the experience of those communities which have tried the 
prohibition of distilled liquors unaccompanied by the pro- 
hibition of beer shows that the thing will not work. Also 
the best evidence on the subject from scientific and medical 
sources is that the habitual drinking of beer carries with 
it a tremendous menace to health and efficiency. To pro- 
hibit the manufacture and sale of distilled liquors would 
be to do something. But if we fail to prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of beer as well we shall do little in com- 
parison with the great things that we might do. 

One great-question confronts the whole public: Are we 
going to do every possible thing that we can to win the 
war? If we are to answer this question in the affirmative 
we must go to prohibition at once and completely. 

The present point of danger is the Senate. If you believe 
in War Prohibition here and now write or telegraph your 
Senator at once. The Senate will do what the country 
wants if the Senators are told what it is in sufficiently 
certain tones. When you write or telegraph do not forget 
to demand beer prohibition as well as the prohibition of 
distilled liquors. To win this war we must not do anything 
haif way. 








THE SITUATION IN FRANCE 


E can now see more clearly than before the mean- 

W ing of Hindenburg’s strategy in spontaneously re- 
tiring from the Somme front the last of February. When 
the German trenches were discovered to be deserted and 
the Allies were able to advance and occupy without resist- 
ance Bapaume, Péronne and Noyon which they had striven 
in vain to reach the year before it was said that the Ger- 
mans were on the run and might soon be driven out of 
France. When the air scouts reported that the Germans 
had established themselves on a new line some twenty miles 
back it was confidently predicted that this line would be 
speedily reached and smashed since it could not have been 
so strongly fortified as the old line. 

As a matter of fact neither the French nor the British 
have yet been able to deliver an effective blow against the 
so-called “Hindenburg line” in the four months since the 
Germans withdrew to it. Nobody knows how strong are 
Laon, La Fére and San Quentin, the key fortresses of the 
Hindenburg line, because they have not been tested. What 
the Allies did do was to attack the ends where the new line 
joined on to the old; the British with considerable success, 
the French with very little. The assault of Vimy ridge by 
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the Canadians was a brilliant victory, but this was ground 
that the French and British were fighting for in 1915. 

The line east of Arras against which the British are 
directing their drive is not the Hindenburg line at all but, 
according to the earlier statements of the British military 
experts, a branch or shunt, known as the “Wotan line,” 
serving to connect the true Hindenburg or “Siegfried line” 
with the old line at Lens. This Wotan line, according to the 
same authorities, runs north and south between Drocourt 
and Queant, that is to say, about eight miles east of the 
old German position in front of Arras. It was supposed to 
be a temporary line designed to shield stronger positions 
to which the Germans would fall back when the Wotan 
line became untenable. But the British have not even 
reached this line and for all their courageous endeavors of 
the last few months they are not much more than half way 
to it. 

It seems then from the London dispatches—and we have 
no other source of news nowadays—that the Germans have 
been more successful in maintaining their ground in France 
and Belgium than they anticipated and that the new lines 
to which they withdrew in February are still virtually in- 
tact. Whether their losses have been greater than they an- 
ticipated or can endure cannot be said, yet this, rather than 
the shifting of lines on the map, will determine victory. 


WHEN THE RUSSIANS WERE HERE BEFORE 


HE welcome now being given to the Russian Commis- 
"hon to the United States recalls to mind that when 
last we were plunged in a terrible war Russia stood by 
our side. It was in the darkest period of the Civil War, 
when the Confederacy seemed unconquerable, when our 
commerce was being swept from the sea by British-built 
raiders, and Napoleon III was intriguing against us in 
Mexico, when the draft riots had assumed such proportions 
that the English papers spoke of them as “The Rebellion 
in the North,” and when our Government feared that the 
French Empire and the British Kingdom were preparing 
for joint intervention in behalf of the enemies of the Union. 
No wonder, then, that the arrival of a Russian fleet at New 
York and another at San Francisco revived the hopes of 
the Government and aroused the people to wild enthusiasm. 
The squadron anchored in the Hudson off Trinity Church 
consisted of three screw frigates and two screw sloops 
under the command of Admiral Lisovski. It was known 
these warships had left Kronstadt because they feared that 
they would be bottled up in the Baltic if France and Eng- 
land joined in a war upon Russia as they had a few years 
before. The Russian navy had in fact been trapped in just 
this way in the Crimean War, when St. Petersburg looked 
in vain for an American fleet to come to the rescue. So the 
Czar decided to put the Russian fleet in New York harbor 
where it would be free to do what they had then hoped 
that the United States would do, attack the British and 
French fleets from behind. 

It was rumored that Admiral Lisovski had “sealed or- 
ders” by which he was to join his fleet to the American in 
case France and Great Britain espoused the cause of the 
Confederacy. Looking back in our files to the fall of 1863 
we find both The Independent and Harper’s Weekly discuss- 
ing the probability of a defensive and offensive alliance be- 
tween Russia and the United States. The reason for it was 
the same as later led France to conclude such an alliance, 
namely, they feared the powers that lay between. The rul- 
ing classes of France and England were hostile to the 
United States, tho the lower classes of both countries were 
friendly. Today it is acknowledged even by the Conserva- 
tives that the French and British governments were, as 
Lord Salisbury exprest it, “putting their money on the 
wrong horse” in their antagonism to Russia and the United 
States in the fifties and sixties. Now that France is a re- 
public and England is liberal, both countries can join hands 








wholeheartedly with Russia on the east and America on 
the west. 

On another page of this issue we republish from Har- 
per’s Weekly of October 17 and November 21, 1863, two of 
the illustrations of the visit of the Russians. That of the 
fleet is one of those double-page wood cuts, 21 by 17 inches, 
for which Harper’s was famous, and which make it the most 
interesting of contemporary records of the war. In lieu of 
the picture of the procession up Broadway, we reprint a 
paragraph quoted from the Times: 

After the procession has passed Union Square, and wheeling 
fairly into the vast current of Broadway, the scene became splen- 
didly animated. The moving pageant rolled in a glittering stream 
down the broad thorofare between banks of upturned human 
faces. the trappings of the equipages, the gold and silver epaulets 
of the Muscovite guests and the sabres, helmets and bayonets of 
the escort reflecting back in unnumbered dazzling lines the glory 
of the evening sun. The cavalcade advanced to the joyous time of 
exulting martial music like the vanguard of a conquering host 
returning to the metropolis of its power, and there was a proud 
and gratified feeling evidently in the hearts of the vast concourse 
assembled to greet it, that would have been befitting to the most 
important triumphs at home. Far as the eye could reach down 
the great central avenue of our imperial city, the sidewalks were 
packed with human beings, and the balconies and windows—nay, 
in some instances, the very roofs of the buildings above them— 
were beset with eager multitudes, the general surface of this 
animated borderwork richly varied and enameled, as it were, 
thruout its length, with groups of richly attired beauty. Above 
nearly every building gayly fluttered the Stars and Stripes, some 
in standards of immense size and others tricked off with scores of 
little Russian flags, waving and sporting in the breeze side by 
side with our own national colors. By-the-way, it may be remarked 
that the great Autocracy and the great Republie had the scene 
all to themselves, no other nation being represented even in bunt- 
ing—a significant incident of the ovation—From Harper’s 
Weekly of October 17, 1863. 

What reporter of the reception that New York gave to Mr. 
Balfour, General Joffre and Prince Udine has dared attempt 
such fine writing as this? Would that we had space to re- 
produce the still more gorgeous descriptions of the ball in 
the Academy of Music, and the supper of the “Soiree 
Russe” served in the adjoining Irving Hall. The menu takes 
up half a column, fifty-seven varieties of viands—by ac- 
tual count—from “Snit-mitch a la Russe” and “Pates de 
canvas-back ducks” to “Charlotte Siberienne” and “Pouding 
Nesselrode.” On the tables were Washington and Peter the 
Great, President Lincoln and Alexander II and other “de- 
vices rare and ingenious, all sweetly worked out” by Del- 
monico’s confectionery artists. As the Herald man says: 

These viands and ornamental pieces did not appear in their 
native state; their presence was connected with combinations of 
jellies, sugar roses, winged doves, and pyramidal canopies. For 
a slice of boned turkey you had to throttle an eagle, pluck a 
flower, raze some evergreens, or remove an abutment or turret 
of congealed maple. Carving was thus dispensed with, and the 
spoon superseded the knife. As the ovation and ball is one which 
may leave its traces on centuries to come, we give, for the sake 
of history, an account of the principal edibles used, viz: 

But we must refer the historian of “centuries to come” 
to the files, for we can merely mention that among these 
edibles were 12,000 oysters, 250 turkeys and 3500 bottles 
of wine. The toilets occupy another column, and here again 
we must wonder at the lavishness of our ancestors. The 
diamonds worn by the ladies at the ball were valued at a 
million dollars by all the reporters. 

Naturally there were some who pointed out that the mil- 
lion spent on the “ovation, collation and ball” should instead 
have been given to the Sanitary Commission, and that such 
extravagant festivities were out of place when the boys in 
blue were dying in the trenches or starving in Southern 
prisons, and when the Government was having hard work 
to raise money for munitions. But this display was not alto- 
gether due to vanity. Its obvious purpose was to show the 
King of England that New York would make more fuss 
over a Russian admiral than it had over the Prince of 
Wales, and to prove to the Czar of Russia that the United 
States was an ally worth having. 
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Seuss Pesnes President Wilson 
Food Control Bil "4, Food =Con- 

troller Hoover 
won an important victory for the cause 
of food conservation on June 23 when 
the House of Representatives voted 
365 to 5 in favor of the Lever bill 
granting the administration extensive 
powers over the production and dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs. Those who 
voted against the final passage of the 
bill were Representatives McLemore, 
Slayden and Young, all Democrats 
from Texas, and Meeker of Missouri 
and Ward of New York, Republicans. 
The real test of strength came when 
the drastic prohibition amendments 
were considered. Representative Bark- 
ley, of Kentucky, succeeded in writing 
into the bill a section providing that: 
“No person shall use any foods, food 
materials or feeds in the production of 
alcohol, except for governmental, in- 
dustrial, scientific, medicinal or sacra- 
mental purposes, or of alcoholic bev- 
erages.” Large supplies of liquor are 
now held in reserve in bonded ware- 
houses and so are not affected by any 
prohibition of the manufacture of alco- 
hol for beverage purposes, but another 
amendment, fathered by Representa- 
tive Webb, of North Carolina, em- 
powers the President to requisition 
and purchase any existing supplies of 
alcohol or distilled spirits which he may 
need for the manufacture of muni- 
tions “in so far as such use or redis- 
tillation would dispense with the neces- 
sity of utilizing products and materials 
suitable for foods and feeds in the 
future manufacture of alcohol.” Every 
attempt to limit the prohibitory pro- 
visions of the bill to highly alcoholic 
liquors or to exempt beers and light 
wines from their operation was de- 
feated. The debate on prohibition was 
very heated and certain epithets which 
excited Representatives hurled at each 
other across the floor of the House were 
stricken from the Congressional Record. 








THE GREAT WAR 

June 18—British Admiralty reports 
the loss of twenty-two merchant ves- 
sels during preceding week. Ameri- 
cans in ambulance service in France 
now number 1000. 

June 19-—House of Commons passes 
bill giving vote to women over 
thirty. Russian Socialists repudiate 
separate peace. 


June 20—Germans attack French at 
Vauxaillon. British Government re- 
leases Sinn Fein prisoners. 

June 21—Naval mutiny at Sebastopol. 
Italian Commission given public re- 
ception in New York. 

June 22—Count Clam-Martinitz, Aus- 
trian Premier, unable to form cab- 
inet. Belgian Commission received 
by Senate. 

June 23—Food control bill passes 
House. Russian Commission received 
by House. 

June 24—Seydler made pro tem. Aus- 
trian Premier. French regain most 
of Monkey Mountain. 
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The fight against the Lever bill has 
been sharper in the Senate than in the 
House of Representatives and several 
details remain to be adjusted in con- 
ference before the final enactment of 
the bill by both branches of Congress. 
To win friends for the measure, Mr. 
Hoover spoke to the Senators and an- 
swered questions by them. He pointed 
out that the prices of foodstuffs in the 
United States were in many cases 
higher than the prevailing prices in 
the European countries which had food 
administration, and he estimated that 
the nation was paying $50,000,000 
a month for the one article of flour 
in excess of what should have been 
paid under proper food regulation. 
President Wilson took a personal inter- 
est in the contest over the food control 
bill and wrote to a Congressman “that 
those who oppose the measure ought 
very seriously to consider whether they 
are not making themselves responsible, 
should they succeed, for the oppres- 
sive price of food in the United States.” 


Mr. Hoover has made 
_ public his plan for en- 

listing the housewives 
cf America in his campaign for food 
conservation. Altho Congress had not 
yet given a legal basis to the control 
of the food supply by the administra- 
tion, President Wilson saw no reason 
why the purely voluntary part of con- 
servation should wait. In July all the 
women of America who are connected 
in any way with the preparation of 
food will be asked to enroll as volun- 
teers in the work of food administra- 
tion at least in so far as their own 
homes are concerned. Food economy 
will be explained to the public in many 
ways, thru women’s organizations, edu- 
cational motion picture films, summer 
schools, the public schools which open 
in the autumn, volunteer work of 
household economy experts and many 
other public and private agencies. As a 
preliminary piece of advice, Mr. Hoover 
issued several general rules to guide 
consumption in the home. He urged 
that wheat bread be omitted from one 
meal each day; that as little meat be 
used as possible; that the amount of 
fats used be decreased; that fish, gar- 
den vegetables, corn, buckwheat, rye 
and rice be used in place of the foods 
which it is necessary to save; that 
foods of local origin be used as far as 
possible in order to save transporta- 
tion; that nothing fit to eat be per- 
mitted to go into the garbage can, and 
that surplus fruit and vegetables be 
preserved or stored for winter. The 
Commercial Economy Board of the 
Council of National Defense has sup- 
ported this appeal by announcing that 
after July 10 bakers will be expected 
not to receive returned stale bread. 

The Entente Allies are greatly wor- 
ried by the increased demand for food- 
stuffs which comes from the neutral 


Aspects of 
Conservation 


nations of Europe. From 1911 to 1915 
the wheat imported by the principal 
neutrals increased about ninefold, and 
other grains were in proportionate de- 
mand. Much of this grain must have 
been reéxported to Germany, altho it 
is probable that the needs of the na- 


tions concerned must have been some- 


what greater in war time ‘than before. 
England then adopted the stringent 
measure of “rationing” the neutrals by 
forbidding foodstuffs to reach them in 
excess of their estimated needs. Under 
the export control act the United 
States will assist in the rationing pol- 
icy, not as England did by intercepting 
shipments on the seas, but by placing 
an embargo on excessive exports from 
this country. 


Chicago is talking 
of the possibility of 
impeaching Mayor 
Thompson. On June 22 the City Coun- 
cil refused to confirm the members of 
the school board whom he had ap- 
pointed, and the contest between the 
Mayor as President of the Council and 
several opposing aldermen resulted in 
a scene of wild disorder and a hasty 
adjournment of the Council. Some of 
the old members of the school board 
have refused to recognize the new ap- 
pointees and as a result rival school 
board meetings were summoned. Mayor 
Thompson ascribes the opposition to 
the new school board as due to cor- 
rupt politicians who had been permitted 
under the old board to divert school 
funds from their legitimate use. There 
are others who say that the school 
fight is only a pretext to secure the 
Mayor’s impeachment which was really 
desired on the ground that he had 
been outspoken in his opposition to 
the war and had refused to invite the 
French and British visiting commissions 
to Chicago or to take any part in the 
campaign to raise the Liberty Loan. 
The formal charge against the Mayor 
is abuse of power in adjourning the 
meeting of the City Council when he 
found it hostile to his appointees. 


Mayor Thompson 
in Trouble 


‘ The Austrian premier 
Austrian follows the Hungarian 
Cabinet Falls jremier out of office 
and in neither country has a man been 
found who can command the support 
of a parliamentary majority. The oppo- 
sition is substantially the same in both 
cases, that is, the demand of the minor 
nationalities for equal rights and au- 
tonomy. Count Tisza, the Hungarian 
premier, lost his position because he 
refused to sanction a more liberal suf- 
frage. Count Clam-Martinitz, the Aus- 
trian Premier, lost his position because 
he could not conciliate the Poles, who 
are not satisfied with the increased 
measure of self-government accorded 
to them by the new emperor, but de- 
mand virtual independence for Galicia. 
A Polish deputy in the Reichsrat de- 
nounced the Government for its op- 
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Ding in New York Tribune 


REMEMBER WILLIAM TELL! 


Uncle Sam assures the German people: “‘We’re 
just shooting at the apple” 


pression of the Polish provinces and 
declared that more than -30,000 Poles 
had been hanged by order of the Ger- 
man Government. The _ succeeding 
speaker was also denouncing the treat- 
ment of Polish suspects when he was 
interrupted by the German deputy 
Heine, who shouted: “They haven’t 
used rope enough. All of them ought 
to have been hanged!” At this the 
Polish and Slavic deputies made a 
rush at Heine and the session broke 
up in disorder. A temporary govern- 
ment of inconspicuous personages un- 
der Dr. von Seydler has been formed. 


There has been no action 
of importance during the 
past week and such en- 
gagements as have taken place are 
worthy of consideration chiefly as indic- 
ative of where the next blow will be 
struck. The British have confined their 
efforts to clearing out the trenches be- 
yond the Wytschaete and Messines 
ridge which they recently captured by 
undermining it. The next sector south 
of this extending to Armentieres has 
been abandoned by the Germans who 
have retired behind the river Lys, thus 
shortening their line and getting in 
front of them, instead of behind them, 
the marshes of the Lys. 

But more interest attaches to what 
is going on along the French front and 
particularly in the angle about Laon 
which has for nearly three years been 
pointing at Paris like a pistol. The at- 
tempt of the French under Nivelle to 
clear the Germans out of this corner 
by attacking both sides of it was dis- 
appointing, and Nivelle was superseded 
in the general command by Pétain. The 
ground gained by the French spring 
offensive was small considering the tre- 
mendous preparations that had been 
made for it. In the two months since 
no serious inroads in the German lines 
have been made by the French, and 
now the Germans have taken the offen- 
sive either to forestall the French in 
a renewal of their drive on Laon or 
possibly with the hope of breaking 
thru the French lines. The bombard- 


The Bloody 
Angle 


ment of Reims has been resumed and 
some two thousand shells dropt into 
that unhappy city, to no apparent 
purpose and with little loss of life, 
since the civilian population was most- 
ly removed last spring. East of Reims 
the Germans have also delivered some 
attacks, but apparently their chief at- 
tention is directed toward the Chemin 
des Dames, or Ladies’ Road, running 
west from Reims to the Laon angle. 
On June 20 a surprize attack was de- 
livered here against a French position 
on Monkey Mountain near Vauxaillon 
with a picked body of “storm-troops,” 
composed of Rhineland, Hannoverian 
and Brunswick regiments. They suc- 
ceeded in breaking the front line of the 
French, but were able to hold only a 
small part of the ground they had 
gained. The Germans’ claim of “more 
than 160 prisoners and 16 machine 
guns” sounds very small compared 
with the thousands of prisoners and 
hundreds of guns taken by the British 
and French in their recent offensives. 


‘ : All of the prisoners taken 

—— — in the Irish rebellion of 
— Easter Monday have been 

released by the British Government. 


It is hoped that this generous action 
of the British Government may so con- 
ciliate the Sinn Feiners that they will 
participate in the Irish convention, 
with which they have hitherto refused 
to have anything to do. Both those 
who favor and those who oppose the 
convention have sent commissions to 
the United States to influence Irish 
opinion here. 

The released rebels were received in 
Dublin with wild enthusiasm which 
later in the night degenerated into riot- 
ous demonstrations and led to two ar- 
rests. Sinn Fein songs were sung, re- 
cruiting posters were torn down and 
the flag of the Irish republic hoisted 
over the ruins of the postoffice, which 
was the headquarters of the rebels dur- 
ing the Dublin riots. 

The Government also freed Count 
Plunkett, who was recently elected to 
Parliament by the Sinn Fein party and 
who was arrested with other Sinn 
Feiners for holding a meeting in Dub- 
lin on June 9 to protest against the 
continued imprisonment of the Dublin 
rebels. In attempting to prevent this 
meeting a police inspector was knocked 
down and killed. In a Sinn Fein riot at 
Cork on June 24 two men were killed. 


precaincng 1917 campaign is the de- 
ofthe Air velopment of aeroplane 
from a scouting service to a fighting 
arm. The arrival of a hundred Ameri- 
can aviators is particularly welcomed 
by the French and it seems that here 
is our chief opportunity for service 
during the summer and fall. Aviators 
can be trained quicker than soldiers 
and aeroplanes are more readily made 
than artillery. American aviators in 
unlimited numbers could be employed 
in raiding the German bases and lines 
of communications, but the proposal 
made in the London press that Ameri- 
cans be sent to bombard the interior 
of German towns in reprisal for the 
German raids on Folkestone and Lon- 


The new feature of the 


don will not at present appeal to the 
American people who, like the British 
people up to a few weeks ago, do not 
regard such measures as fair fighting. 


The Germans are adapting their 
favorite tactics of mass formation to 
the air and are sending out aerial ar- 
mies of fifty or more machines at a 
time. The British are showing mar- 
velous pluck and enterprize in indi- 
vidual activities, especially in swoop- 
ing down upon marching troops and 
showering them with bullets from their 
machine guns at close range. As a 
sample of the new method of warfare 
one picturesque exploit may be quoted 
from the Associated Press despatches: 


One young British pilot, who bids fair 
soon to rival the record made by the late 
Captain Ball, emulated the latter a few 
days ago by deliberately “sitting” over a 
German airdrome, some twenty miles with- 
in the enemy lines, and smashing one by 
one four machines which came up to attack 
him. When he began hovering above the 
place he saw seven machines in the air- 
drome with engines running. He engaged 
the first one that left the ground when it 
was Only sixty feet up, and it fell a com- 
plete wreck. 

Diving at the second machine which rose 
the British pilot drove it squarely into a 
tree. Two machines then left the ground 
together, so the Britisher thought it best 
to get a little more hight before attacking 
the pair. He climbed to 1000 feet and then, 
after a brief three-cornered fight, saw both 
his adversaries go down within 300 feet of 
each other. After this exploit the khaki pilot 
returned safely, but with his machine con- 
siderably shot up by machine gun fire from 
the ground. 

















Central News 


ENGLAND’S NEW FOOD DICTATOR 
Baron Rhondda, better known perhaps as David 
A. Thomas, “‘the British Coal King,’”’ has been 
appointed Food Controller to succeed Viscount 
Devonport, who resigned because of ill health. 
Baron Rhondda has been president of the Local 
Government Board of the British Cabinet. 
Who’s Who gives his recreation as farming 
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GREASE PAINT FOR DEFENSE 


The Italians fighting in the high Alps have two enemies: 


sun-burn and the Germans. Faces and 


hands smeared with blackened grease make them impervious to one, and snow white uniforms, 
nearly invisible to the other 


Constantine, once King of 
the Hellenes, and his fam- 
ily, with the exception of 
his second son Alexander, who was 
made King in his place, were conveyed 
to Messina by an Allied flotilla and 
then took train thru Italy to Switzer- 
land. At Lugano he was welcomed by 
Prince and Princess von Bitlow and 
other prominent Germans, but he found 
the town unfriendly to him and will 
probably go on to Germany. 

The Kaiser is said to have been 
highly chagrined at this unceremonious 
banishment of his brother-in-law and 
‘sent him the following telegram: 

I have heard with wrath of the infamous 
outrage corhmitted by our common enemies 
upon you and upon your dynasty. I assure 
you that your deprivation can be only tem- 
porary. The mailed fist of Germany, with 
further aid from Almighty God, will restore 
you to your throne, of which no man by 
right can rob you. 

The armies of Germany and Germany’s 
Allies will wreak vengeance on those who 
have dared so insolently *to lay their crim- 
inal hands on: you. We hope to welcome 
you in Germany af*the earliest opportunity. 
A thousand cordial greetings from your 
Wir. 


The Exiled 
King 


en In order to reassure 

: the Greek people M. 

of the Allies Jonnart, the High 

Commissioner of the three protecting 

powers, issued a proclamation from 
which we quote: 


France, Great Britain and Russia de- 
sired the independence, greatness and pros- 
perity of Greece. They intend to defend 
the brave little land they have liberated 
against the united efforts of the Turks, 
Bulgarians and Germans. They are here to 
checkmate the maneuvers of the hereditary 
enemies of the kingdom. They will put an 
end to the repeated violations of the Con- 
stitution, of treaties and the deplorable 
intrigues which led ‘ta the massacre of 
soldiers of the Allies. 

Yesterday Berlin was in command of 
Athens and was gradually leading the peo- 
ple under the yoke of the Bulgarians and 
Germans. We resolved to reéstablish the 


constitutional rights and unity of Greece. 
The protecting powers therefore demanded 
the abdication of the King. 

The liberty and prosperity of every one 


will be safeguarded. This is a new era of 
peace and labor which is opening before 
you. Know that, respectful of the national 
sovereignty, the protecting powers have no 
intention of forcing upon the Greek peo- 
ple general mobilization. 

Long live Greece, united and free! 

In our last issue we raised the ques- 
tion of whether the United States had 
been consulted by the Allies in regard 
to their action in Greece because, it 
seemed to us, that if this had been 
done President Wilson would have 
favored the establishment. of asrepublic 
in Greece as desired by the American 
Greeks, rather than the enthronement 
of Alexander as King. The same ques- 
tion was asked in the House of Com- 
mons and the British Foreign Office 
replied that the United States had not 
been consulted on the matter. 


As soon as Constantine 
had abdicated the Allies 
lifted the blockade and 
allowed food ships to come in to the 
Piraeus, thus relieving the famine from 
which the Greek people had suffered 
for several months. The French troops 
marching down from Macedonia have 
occupied Thessaly, which contains the 
grain fields whose possession before the 
harvest was deemed necessary to the 
Allies. The people of Thessaly since 
the French occupation have declared 
for Venizelos, who now commands a 
Greek army fighting on the side of the 
Allies against the Bulgars in Mace- 
donia. 

As soon as Athens can be made safe 
for him it is expected that Venizelos 
will be brought back to the capital and 
restored to his office of premier. If par- 
liament is reconvened it will probably 
not be the present parliament, as the 
Venizelists are poorly *epresented in 
it, for they regarded it as illegal and 
generally refused to participate in the 
election. But the old Chamber of Depu- 
ties, dissolved unconstitutionally by 
King Constantine in November, 1915, 
may be called into session by the Allies 
on the ground that it is still the legal 


Greece Under 
Alexander 


body. This chamber is pro-Venizelist 
and may be relied upon to make the 
constitutional changes demanded by the 
Allies to limit the power of the King. 

The first proclamation of the new 
sovereign shocked the Allies because he 
pledged himself to carry out the bril- 
liant policy of his revered father. It 
was feared from this that Alexander 
might not prove as tractable as had 
been expected, but he seems since to 
have made his peace with the protect- 
ing powers. Thirty-one of the leading 
adherents of the late King, including 
an ex-premier, an ex-foreign minister, 
and the chief of the General Staff, 
have been expelled from Greece, and 2a 
hundred other persons of prominence, 
including three former premiers, two 
bishops and many officers, have been 
sent away from Athens “to places 
where they can be kept under sur- 
veillance.” It is believed that by these 
measures any movement in favor of the 
deposed ruler may be held in check. 

It is not known yet whether the three 
protecting powers intend to bring 
Greece into the war or even whether 
they intend to start an offensive move- 
ment from Salonica this summer at all. 
There are as yet no signs of it and 
the withdrawal of the British troops 
from the eastern side of the Struma 
River might be interpreted to mean the 
contraction of the Macedonian front if 
not the evacuation of Salonica. 

But the retirement is explained as 
due to the desire of getting the troops 
out of this malarial district during the 
summer months. When the British 
crost the Struma last year it was ex- 
pected that they would be able to drive 
the Bulgars out of the Rupel forts east 
of the river which King Constantine 
surrendered to them. But the Bulgars 
still hold the forts as well as the port 
of Kavala, and it seems probable that 
no attempt will be made to expel them 
this year. 


wn Altho Russia is 

x still in an anar- 
Continue the War = chical_ condition 
and it is impossible to say what will 
be the dominant power, the disposition 
to make a separate peace with Ger- 
many seems to be waning. The Duma 
past in secret session a resolution “that 
the safety of Russia and the mainten- 
ance of the liberties which have been 
attained lie in an immediate offensive 
in close codperation with Russia’s: 
allies.” General Alexis Brusiloff, who 
has been appointed commander in chief 
of the Russian armies, is said to be 
preparing to renew the war on the 
Galician front, tho doubtless it will be 
difficult to conduct a campaign since 
military discipline has broken down 
and the transportation system of the 
country is disorganized. 

The congress of Soldiers’ and Work- 
men’s Delegates meeting in Petrograd, 
efter earnest pleading by Minister of 
War Kerenski and Minister of Posts 
Tseretelli, past unanimously a resolu- 
tion approving of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment and demanding an immediate 
reorganization of the army and the 
resumption of hostilities. 
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Still more encouraging is action of 
the congress in approving by a vote 
of five to one of the expulsion by the 
Provisional Government of the Swiss 
Socialist Robert Grimm, who came to 
Russia with what purported to be an 
authorized statement of Germany’s 
peace terms. According to him Ger- 
many was willing to renounce all ter- 
ritorial gains. 

Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, the leader 
of the British suffragets, is in Petro- 
grad to explain to the men and women 
of the new republic that British democ- 
racy is in hearty support of the war. 

When Rear Admiral Glennon and the 
other naval officers of the American 
commission to Russia went to Sebasto- 
pol to see what were the prospects for 
operations on the Black Sea they found 
themselves in the midst of a mutiny. 
The anarchists who started the re- 
bellion of the Baltic fortress of Kron- 
stadt had transferred their activities to 
Sebastopol, and the sailors of the fleet 
at their instigation had deposed their 
commander, Admiral Koltchak, and ar- 
rested other officers. 


As the leading neutral na- 
tion of the world, now that 
the United States has gone 
into the war, Spain is distracted over 
the question of determining in what 
direction her duty and her interests 
lie. The country is divided and the 
question seems more likely to be set- 
tled by civil war than by argument. 
The court, the clericals, the conserva- 
tives are pro-German. The liberals, the 
industrial classes and the King are pro- 
Ally. Like the United States Spain has 
had reason to complain of infringe- 
ments upon her maritime rights by 
both sides. The British have restricted 
her commerce. The Germans have sunk 
her ships. When the “San Fulgencio” 
was sunk by a U-boat Count Ro- 
manones, the Liberal Premier, sent a 
vigorous note of protest to Germany, 
virtually threatening to break off diplo- 
matic relations. He warned the King 
that by not taking a firm stand in op- 
position to Germany Spain was losing 
her leadership of the Hispanic world, 
for the South American republics were 
following the United States. 

But Count Romanones was unable 
to carry his party or his cabinet with 
him so he resigned and on April 19 
was replaced as Premier by Marquis 
Prieto, also a Liberal, tho less inclined 
to depart from neutrality in favor of 
the Allies. Prieto, however, could not 
hold his power for a month and therc- 
fore the King was forced to turn to 
the conservatives. Eduardo Dato, who 
was Premier before Romanones, was 
again called upon to head the Govern- 
ment. But the real leader of the con- 
servatives is ex-Premier Maura, who 
recently came out as a pronounced 
anti-Ally and demanded that England 
cede Gibraltar and France Tangier so 
Spain should command both sides of 
the Strait. The Spanish have never be- 
come reconciled to the British posses- 
sion of Gibraltar, and this feeling was 
intensified a couple of weeks ago when 
the long-range guns of Gibraltar, in 


Trouble 
in Spain 
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SURMOUNTING ANOTHER ALPINE DIFFICULTY 
The men who fight on the Trentino front are learning three-dimensional warfare even on land. 


This observation post holds the 


trying to hit a German submarine en- 
tering the Strait, fired into the Span- 
ish city of Algeciras, just across the 
bay. Since Dato’s accession little news 
has been allowed to be sent out from 
Spain, and there are all sorts of ru- 
mors afloat as to what is happening 
inside the kingdom. Catalonia demands 
independence. Movements are also on 
fuot for the establishment of a republic 
and union with Portugal. 

The army threatened to revolt be- 
cause of the inefficiency and corruption 
of the Government which is charged 
with promoting court favorites and 
with wasting the funds appropriated 
for equipment. The officers and soldiers 
of the garrison at Barcelona and 
elsewhere formed “defense committees” 
to protect their own interests, and 
Premier Dato was obliged to recognize 
them and has promised the reforms 
desired. 


Italian Commission The, Italian diplo- 
matic mission has 

on Tour been “swinging 
around the circle” visiting the chief 
cities in the eastern sections of the 
United States and everywhere receiv- 
ing a greeting comparable in cordiality 
to the welcome which we accorded to 
the British and the French war mis- 
sions. During their entertainment in 
Chicago the Italian commission visited 
the stockyards, which enabled them to 
examine at first hand one of the chief 
sources of the meat supply upon which 
our Allies are now so largely depend- 
ent. Guglielmo Marconi, the inventor of 
wireless telegraphy, spoke of the great 
strain of the war upon the resources of 
Italy. He said that, altho a nation with 
but a third of the population of the 
United States, Italy had for more than 
two years supported an army of more 
than three million men. In New York, 
where there is a very large Italian ele- 
ment in the population, the visitors 
were received with great popular en- 
thusiasm. Mayor Mitchel and President 
Butler of Columbia University extend- 


record for hight and incessibility 


ed the official welcome of the city to 
the Prince of Udine and his colleagues. 
On June 19 the Russian diplomatic 
mission, headed by Ambassador Bakh- 
metieff, reached Washington. The mili- 
tary, naval and diplomatic members of 
the Russian commission will remain in 
Washington for the present in consulta- 
tion with President Wilson, but the ex- 
perts in munitions manufacture and 
transportation of supplies who are con- 
nected with the mission will go to New 
‘York, perhaps to arrange for the pur- 
chase of what Russia will need for the 
promised offensive against Germany. 


Belgian Mission Another visiting com- 
in Washington mission has arrived in 

this country under 
the usual veil of secrecy. On June 16 
Baron Moncheur, former Belgian Min- 
ister to the United States, arrived at 
an Atlantic port with the rest of his 
diplomatic staff and proceeded to 
Washington to convey the good will of 
King Albert and his countrymen to 
President Wilson. Among the members 
of the commission were General Le- 
clereq and Major Osterrieth of the Bel- 
gian army, Count D’Ursel and the bank 
expert M. Carlier. The main purpose 
of the mission is diplomatic, as the ma- 
chinery for carrying on relief work in 
Belgium by means of American aid is 
already in complete working order. In 
the personal letter which the Belgian 
envoys brought with them King Albert 
exprest his gratitude for the “incom- 
parable generosity” of the American 
people. Baron Moncheur paid a tribute 
te Mr. Hoover for his good work on 
the relief commission and described 
Germany’s attempt to ruin the indus- 
tries of Belgium so that the nation 
could not regain its commercial posi- 
tion even if liberated by the result of 
the war. President Wilson pledged the 
honor of the United States that we 
would not rest from the war untii Bel- 
gium was restored to its place among 
the nations of the earth. The commis- 
sion will visit various American cities. 
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The Imperial German 
Government has hand- 
ed passports to the 
diplomatic representative of the little 
negro republic of Haiti who presented 
a note to Foreign Secretary Zimmer- 
mann protesting against Germany’s 
submarine campaign and demanding 
its cessation. The announcement from 
the German foreign office remarks that 
“the demands were couched in an un- 
usual form and demanded fulfilment 
within a period which would not allow 
even time for examination.” This step 
brings Haiti one degree nearer to war 
with Germany and complete alliance 
with the United States, already virtu- 
ally its protector. Cuba has voted the 
appropriations and war bond issue 
recommended by President Menocal. 
The republic of Uruguay has exprest 
official approval of the stand taken by 
Brazil against unrestricted submarine 
warfare. The note takes the position 


Germany 
Against Haiti 


“that any act perpetrated against one 
of the countries of America in viola- 
tion of the precepts of international 
law as universally recognized shall 
constitute an offense against all of 
them.” Further to show on which side 
Uruguayan neutrality leans, the Gov- 
ernment has invited that. portion of 
the United States fleet which is in 
Brazilian waters to pay a friendly call 
to an Uruguayan port. 


From the decrease in 
the shipping losses re- 
ported in the latter part 
of May it was assumed by some that 
the U-boat menace was over, but the 
last two weeks are back nearly to the 
worst of the April weeks. For the week 
ending June 17 twenty-seven British 
vessels of more than 1600 tons and five 
of lesser tonnage were sunk. In only 
two of the twenty weeks since the Ger- 
mans began their submarine campaign 


U-Boats 
Again Active 

















© International Film 


WILL THIS KING GO? 


If King Alfonso insists on remaining neutral it may not be very long before Spain becomes a 
republic, tho the King has some staunch supporters. He is in conference here with one of them, 


Premier Dato (at the left of the photograph) 
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SHAKING THE SPANISH THRONE 
It is difficult nowadays to get any real news of what is happening in Spain. But this photograph 
of 20,000 people at a pro-Ally mass meeting in egw proves at any rate that war sentiment is 
running high 


has the loss in ships of the larger class 
been greater than this. The British 
Admiralty no longer reports the names 
or tonnage of the vessels destroyed, but 
if these are up to the average the total 
loss for the week would be 140,000 tons. 
Figured in the same way the total 
losses to British shipping since Feb- 
ruary 17 would amount to 1,760,000 
tons. This means that more ships have 
been sunk in four months than were 
built in the whole world during last 
year. Two Italian steamers and_ five 
sailing vessels and five small French 
vessels are also reported lost during 
the past week. 

Obviously such a rate of losses can- 
not be endured indefinitely even tho 
the American shipyards get busy at 
repairing them. How long the Germans 
can keep it up depends upon how many 
of their submarines are sunk and this 
information the British Admiralty does 
not give to the public. But we know 
that the British and American de- 
stroyers are actively hunting down the 
U-boats and with considerable success. 
The Allied naval forces in Irish waters 
have been put under the general com- 
mand of. Vice Admiral William S. 
Sims of the American Navy during the 
short absence of the British com- 
mander-in-chief. 


Steel he increased activity of 

> the German submarines, 
or Wood? which are now sinking 
shipping at an estimated rate of nine 
million tons a year, has revived the 
demand for a large fleet of wooden 
merchant ships in spite of the recent 
adverse decision of General Goethals. 
The shortage of ships is blamed for the 
slight decrease in imports during May 
as compared with the high figures for 
March and April. Imports from Italy 
and from France showed the most sig- 
nificant decline. The first two vessels 
which have been chartered by the Ship- 
ping Board have been assigned to the 
Russian trade route by way of Archan- 
gel, thus relieving one of the many calls 


_ upon the British merchant marine which 


hitherto has been responsible for sup- 
plying Russia with coal and other com- 
modities. Archangel will be ice-bound 
in winter and such aid as is to reach 
Russia by that route must be sent at 
once. 

Contracts for steel have been ap- 
proved by the Shipping Board at the 
rate of fifty-six dollars a ton. This is 
nine dollars a ton lower than the price 
obtained by the Navy Department. The 
steel plants accepted the price for th> 
present but refused to commit them- 
selves to it for the future in making 
contracts with the shipbuilders since 
steel plate can now be sold to the gen- 
eral market at ninety-five dollars a ton. 


In order to bring the regu- 
A Call to lar army up to its full war- 
theColors time strength President 
Wilson issued a public proclamation on 
June 20 urging immediate enlistment. 
He designated the week of June 23 
to 30 as recruiting week for the regu- 
lar army and asked for 70,000 en- 
listments within the seven days. At 
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the time the proclamation was given 
to the public there had been over 121,- 
000 volunteers since the first of April, 
leaving a shortage of nearly 70,000. 
At the existing rate of enlistment the 
full complement of the army could 
have been filled within less than ten 
weeks, but the President wished to 
speed up the process so that all the 
raw recruits of the army might start 
training at once and be ready for serv- 
ice at the front as soon as possible. 
The total enlisted strength of the navy 
practically equaled the number of vol- 
unteers for the regular army since we 
entered the Great War. The construc- 
tion of the sixteen great army encamp- 
ments which are being prepared for 
the training of the drafted army has 
been impeded by so many difficulties of 
detail that it is now considered im- 
probable that they will be ready for 
the entire first contingent of drafted 
men by September first. This delay 
makes it the more imperative that the 
regular army be completely mobilized 
in the meantime. 


Another call has been 
The Red Cross made on the gener- 

Campaign —osity of the American 
public. No sooner had the great cam- 
paign for the Liberty Loan concluded 
than the Red Cross started to raise 
a hundred million dollar fund. The 
publicity work for the cause was scien- 
tifically handled; each town was as- 
signed a definite sum to raise and 
“teams” of prominent men solicited 
gifts under the direction of campaign 
committees. Many cities reached their 
assigned quota almost immediately, and 
within five days after the opening of 
the eight-day publicity campaign seven- 
ty-seven million dollars, or more than 
three-fourths of the required total, was 
already pledged. The purpose of the Red 
Cross fund is to care for the wounded 
and sick of the American Army, which 
would otherwise be a charge on the 
nation’s war chest, and to relieve the 
suffering of the soldiers of other na- 
tions and of the civilian population in 
the war zone. 


The Bureau of the 
The Stranger Census announces that 
in Our Midst there are at the pres- 
ent time 4,662,000 residents of the 
United States who were born in Ger- 
many or in the territory of one of 
Germany’s allies. Slightly more than 
half of this number are Germans by 
birth, but the number of unnaturalized 
aliens from Austria-Hungary is very 
much greater than the number of 
“alien enemies” from Germany. The 
reason for this is that nearly 90 per 
cent of the men over twenty-one resi- 
dent in this country and born in Ger- 
many have been naturalized. The offi- 
cial ruling that alien enemies are not 
to be allowed within half a mile of 
places of military importance, such as 
ermories and munitions plants, has 
been found impracticable in the large 
cities where the greater part of the 
ordinary residence or business districts 
are within half a mile of some for- 
bidden snot. The authorities have there- 


fore issued permits to all well-disposed 
alien enemies who find it necessary to 
enter the prohibited zones for their 
daily business and have hitherto been 
chary about enforcing the law in its 
full rigor even when the person con- 
cerned has neglected to procure a 
permit. The period of grace granted 
for the obtaining of permits is, how- 
ever, at an end and it is probable that 
the law will be more strictly applied 
in the future. 


le Thesee The Federal Trade Com- 
Lumber Plot? ™ssion has brought 

charges of conspiracy 
against 116 Middle Western lumber 
companies. The investigation was start- 
ed on evidence furnished by mail order 
houses who charged that the lumber 
men had adopted illegal methods of 
competition to put them out of busi- 
ness. Not only in order to prevent 
such secret deals for the raising of 
prices but also to reduce the news 
print paper shortage which would 
in any case exist under present war 
conditions, the commission has request- 
ed Congress to pass emergency legisla- 
tion regulating the paper industry. 
The recommendations of the commis- 
sion include the pooling of the products 
of all paper mills in the hands of a 
Government agency to be equitably dis- 
tributed at a price based on cost of 
production plus a fair profit per ton 
and urge that Canada be invited to co- 
operate with the United States in the 
scheme of regulation. 

Another recommendation of the 
Federal Trade Commission is for a 
Government pool of the coal and coke 
industry and that the producers of the 
various grades of fuel be paid their 
full cost of production plus a uniform 
profit per ton, with due allowance for 
quality of product and efficiency of 
service, As the report of the commis- 
sion summarized the present situation, 
“the coal industry is paralyzing the in- 
dustries of the country, and the coal 
industry itself is paralyzed by the fail- 
ure of transportation.” 

To cope with the transportation dif- 
ficulty, the Senate approved on June 
16 the Newlands railroad bill, com- 
monly known as the priority bill, 
which empowers the President “to 
direct that such traffic or such traffic 
shipments of commodities as may be 
essential to the prosecution of the war 
shall have preference or priority in 
transportation.” 


The Senate Finance 
TheIncome Committee is still toil- 
Tax. Question ing over the new war 
taxes to put them into satisfactory 
form and so adjust the burden of the 
war as to disturb business as little as 
possible. The committee has decided 
that the income tax rates in the bill as 
it left the House of Representatives 
are altogether too high and so it has 
killed the retroactive income tax, the 
high super tax rates placed on incomes 
of more than forty thousand a year 
by Representative Lenroot and the 
special tax on war munitions. The ex- 
cess profits tax under the Senate plan 
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Paul Thompson 
A MILLION TO ONE! 


Campaign clocks and thermometers no longer 

excite New York, but during Red Cross Week 

everybody watched with interest the progress 

of this sign up Fifth avenue. It started at the 

bottom and worked up—a biock for every mil- 

Jion dollars subscribed—until it finally reached 
100th street 


will be based on average earnings for 
three years before the war instead of 
on profits above fixed rate of 8 per cent 
as in the present bill. These changes 
are in line with the recommendations 
of a committee of the national Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which has worked 
out a complete program of taxation 
and secured its indorsement by a large 
majority of the members of the cham- 
ber by means of a general referendum. 
The Senate Finance Committee has 
approved a rate of $60 per hundred 
pounds on foodstuffs used in making 
distilled liquors. An amendment was 
offered to the war revenue bill pro- 
viding that in computing net income 
upon which the income tax is based all 
gifts to religious, charitable, scientific 
or educational organizations may be 
deducted. 


The Treasury De- 
partment announces 
that for the current 
fiscal year the receipts of the Federal 
Government have for the first time in 
American history passed the billion 
dollar limit. This is an increase of 
$355,000,000 over the receipts for last 
year. The increased income taxes ac- 
count for much of this difference, but 
not for the whole of it as customs re- 
ceipts and internal revenue duties on 
commodities were also abnormally 
large. If the revenue receipts are any 
indication, the consumption of whis- 
key, beer and tobacco was greater 
than ever before. 

The returns from the Liberty Loan 
subscription have come in so slowly 
that the Treasury authorities have de- 


A Billion Dollar 
Treasury Year 
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layed their announcement of the man- 
ner in which bonds applied for will be 
assigned. The total subscription to the 
loan is placed at about $3,000,000,000, 
an amount in excess of the highest 
official estimates and 50 per cent more 
than was required. Subscriptions have 
been reported from everywhere be- 
tween the northernmost settlements of 
Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone. 


At the beginning of the 
The Stock week, on the 18th, stock 

Market market prices declined 
sharply, a majority of the industrial 
shares losing from 2 to 4 points. More 
than one-quarter of the day’s trans- 
actions were in Steel Corporation stock, 
which showed a net reduction of 3% 
at the close. The main causes of de- 
pression were the Government’s action 
concerning the prices of certain prod- 
ucts, and reports indicating that con- 
trol would soon be extended to cover 
a broad field. Secretary Daniels had 
ordered the producers of coal and oil 
to supply the Navy’s wants at prices 
to be fixed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The quantity of coal involved 
was said to be 1,750,000 tons, while 
50,000,000 barrels of oil would be re- 
quired. Investors were expecting that 
the new taxes would largely reduce the 
profits of industrial companies. The 
Senate had improved the House bill by 
cutting out retroactive income taxes 
and the ten per cent duty on imports 
now in the free list, but it was esti- 
mated that it would increase the House 
tax on excess profits by $200,000,000. 
The rise of the interest rate on call 
loans to 6 per cent exerted a restrain- 
ing influence. Some feared that the rate 
would be higher in the following week, 


when the first instalment of subscrip- 
tions to the $2,000,000,000 loan would 
be due, and provision must be made for 
heavy payments on account of divi- 
dends and interest. On the 19th the 
downward movement continued for a 
time, and then recovery so affected 
prices that only slight net changes 
were shown at the close, except in the 
stocks of motor companies. For these 
there was a gain ranging from 2 to 
4 points, owing to reports that the 
manufacturers would make the air- 
planes for which the Secretary of War 
will, it is said, ask Congress to appro- 
priate $600,000,000. 

There was more news on the 20th 
about the fixing of prices and the re- 
duction of profits by the Government. 
The Federal Trade Commission’s plans 
for the control and operation of rail- 
roads, so far as the transportation of 
coal and some other products is con- 
cerned, with an allowance of “normal 
profits,” were not regarded with favor, 
and nearly all issues showed weakness. 
Railroad losses were fractional. Of the 
878,000 shares sold, 281,000 were those 
of the Steel Corporation, for which 
there was a net reduction of %. On 
the 21st, however, in a narrower mar- 
ket, prices advanced. There was better 
news from Russia. The upward move- 
ment continued on-the 22d, altho addi- 
tional reports from Washington were 
like those which had caused a decline. 
It was said that Mr. Denman, chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, would ask 
the Federal Trade Commission to fix 
the prices of steel products for all 
buyers, to prevent a sensational ad- 
vance which might take place on ac- 
count of the Government demand. for 


a large part of the output. And it was 
announced that a Senate Committee 
had decided to inquire concerning the 
prices of all metals and of coal. The 
rate for call loans was still 6 per cent. 
But at the close of the day there were 
gains for a large majority of the stocks. 
One point was added to the price of 
the shares of the Steel Corporation, 
whose profits may be cut down. In the 
five full days, 28 per cent of the Ex- 
change transactions were in the shares 
of this company. 


No favorable news about 
the growing cotton plants 
has followed the Govern- 
ment’s report which showed that con- 
dition was only 69.5 in May, the lowest 
ever known in that month, the ten 
years’ average having been 79. The 
price has been rising, and on the 22d 
it was 26% cents a pound. Not very 
long ago planters were urged to “hold 
their cotton for 20 cents,” those figures 
not having been reached. The upward 
movement is due not to speculation but 
to trade demand and the prospect of 
a small crop. Our own mills are using 
large quantities. Supplies abroad are 
small. An advance of $18. a bale, to 
40 cents a pound, at Liverpool on the 
19th, caused the closing of the Ex- 
change there on the following day. 
It may be reopened soon, but sales for 
future delivery probably will be for- 
bidden. For lack of the raw material, 
working time in the English mills may 
be reduced. Employees regard the 
situation with anxiety. It is said that 
their wages have been increased by 
enly 25 per cent., while the cost of 
food has been doubled. 


High Prices 
for Cotton 
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FRENCH AVIATORS WHO WILL HELP THE AMERICAN EAGLE LEARN TO USE ITS WINGS 


These aviators, sent from France to instruct American airmen, are inspecting a New York aviation training station in company with American 
officers and aeronautic men. They are, from left to right: Lt. de Mandrot; Henry Woodhouse, governor of the Aero Club of America; Lt. Marquisan; 


Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U. S 


N.; Lt. Montriol; Allan R. Hawley, president of the Aero Club of America; Capt. Fitzgerald; Lt. Ducas; 


Lt. Rader. of the U. S. Air Service; Lt. Mairesse; Lt. Nasser; and Lt. Lemaire 
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which are blockading the British 

coast, nor for effectively pro- 
tecting ships against them, has as yet 
come to light, nor does there now ap- 
pear any more chance of such discov- 
eries being made than has existed ever 
since the war began. The resurrec- 
‘ tions, and re-resurrections, and re-re- 
resurrections of old ideas, of course, 
have been legion. In France twenty 
thousand plans have been offered to the 
Government, out of which ninety-seven 
per cent went immediately into the 
waste basket. Of the remaining three 
per cent, held for further examination, 
but one-third were thought worth con- 
sidering, and from these last nothing 
appears to have materialized. In this 
country the mail is crammed with let- 
ters on the subject to the War Depart- 
ment, and the Navy Department, and 
the Commission for Technical Research, 
and the Council for National Defense, 
and the Naval Advisory Board; and 
now comes a “Submarine Defense As- 
sociation,” composed of men of shipping 
and allied interests, “to act as a sort 
of clearing house for any protective 


O new invention for the destruc- 
tion of the German U-boats 


ideas which may be submitted.” And’ 


the professional “wizards” who were 
“going to invent” are gradually fading 
out of the lime-light. Like Glendower, 
they said they “could call spirits from 
the vasty deep.” But their answer to 
Hotspur’s query, “Will they come when 
you do call for them?” turns out to be 
only watchful waiting. You can’t make 
people invent, nor hens lay eggs, be- 
cause of an urgent public demand, nor 
by the aid of debating societies which 
are organized to excite their enthusi- 
asm. 

Meanwhile the sinking of British mer- 
chant ships continues. When more than 
thirty of over 1600 tons are destroyed, 
apprehensions rise, and when the total 
..falls to sixteen or eighteen, apprehen- 


sions diminish. In the four months fol- 
lowing the inception of under-water 
ruthlessness 1,745,000 tons are report- 
ed to have been lost. A distinguished 
English naval expert, now in this coun- 
try, figures that if this state of things 
should continue, Britain’s condition will 
be critical by about December, 1918. 

At present not only are we appar- 
ently not advancing toward any in- 
ventive solution of the problem, but we 
are beginning to doubt some of the ex- 
pedients hitherto depended on. What, 
for instance, is it supposed large num- 
bers of little boats armed with one- 
pounder guns or other pea-shooters of 
the kind can do against the new Ger- 
man submarines carrying six-inch 
rifles, reaching displacements up to 
5000 tons, having armored turrets and 
protective decks, capable of speeding 
nearly twenty-five knots per hour on 
the surface, and having a range of ac- 
tion of 18,000 miles? A German U-boat 
recently chased the armed steamer 
“Moreni” in a running fight and cap- 
tured her by gun fire at four miles 
range! Perhaps it is not a wholly 
unmixt evil that a lot of promoters who 
managed to get contracts from the 
Navy Department to build portions of 
our future mosquito fleet are reported 
as failing in their obligations. 


OW why is it that we, who are is- 

suing steadily 800 patents a week 

for new inventions, are still seek- 
ing a solution of the problem? Why a 
tendency, of late revealing itself, to get 
around it by trying to find ways of 
making the endangered ships invisible 
to their assailants thru excursions into 
the field of optics? Is it possible that we 
have not fully realized a condition 
which lies at the root of the whole mat- 
ter and which differentiates this war 
from every other which has hitherto 
been waged? Do we understand that its 
one distinguishing characteristic—sa- 


ving its magnitude—is that every great 
achievement, so far as this, has depend- 
ed on novel material rather than on men, 
has been done in three dimensions and ' 
not in two? The only two-dimensional 
novelty today are the “tanks,” and the 
Italian condotti built them and hired 
them out to whoever had the money to 
pay for them, nearly four hundred 
years ago. And even these we have not 
carried to apparently possible limits; 
for tanks as big as battleships, simi- 
larly armed and armored, which could 
smash thru cities as the present cater- 
pillars now knock down villages, are 
not so far below the horizon. 


WO-DIMENSIONAL weapons, like 

ships, travel only in _ horizontal 

planes; three-dimensional weapons 
act vertically as well as horizontally. 
The submarine is formidable, not be- 
cause it projects torpedoes thru the 
water—every battleship can do that— 
but because it can dive down and so 
render itself invisible, besides selecting 
a depth which will ensure a hit below 
the water-line of the attacked surface 
vessel. It is three-dimensional. The 
great Belgian fortresses were believed 
—and rightly so—to be impregnable 
to the fire of modern high powered 
artillery which delivers its projectiles 
almost in a straight line from the 
muzzle. The German 42-centimeter 
howitzers, which shattered the steel 
turrets as if they were of glass, threw 
their bolts high in the air, and so 
dropt them on the tops of the huge 
inverted bowls. Three-dimensional at- 
tack again. The so-called “barrage fire” 
which now precedes the infantry as- 
sault goes over the heads of the ad- 
vancing columns to fall in rear of the 
trenches, and so cut off the escape of 
the men therein. Curtains of exploding 
shells are thus used to stop men exactly 
as the firemen use curtains of water 
spray to isolate burning buildings. 
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“THE SHIPS HAVE A THOUSAND 
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Three dimensions once more. And the 
Zeppelins and aeroplanes which drop 
bombs and torpedoes from the sky— 
again three dimensions. 

If three-dimensional warfare is here, 
and has come to stay, does it not logic- 
ally follow that the answer to a three- 
dimensional weapon is another three- 
dimensional weapon? Submarines, until 
we find a way whereby they can see 
one another, cannot fight submarines 
under water. Therefore we must go to 
the air, and of all three-dimensional 
craft today the most efficient is the 
aeroplane, and that efficiency is stead- 
ily increasing. It is the natural enemy 
of the submarine as the fish-hawk is 
of the fish. The sole difference is that 
the fish-hawk is aeroplane and dejec- 
tile in one. Is it not a vital problem, 
therefore, how to develop and apply 
the aeroplane to the direct destruction 
of submarines? All naval strategy 
teaches that the best place to attack an 
enemy’s fleet is at the base from which 
it emerges, and before it can scatter. 
Therefore we want aeroplanes—and 
lots of them—stationed off the German 
submarine bases, regularly organized 
to keep their stations, air-worthy as 
ships are sea-worthy, and capable of 
pouring dejectiles upon the U-boats as 
they go out or when they attempt, after 
exhaustion of food, fuel, mines or tor- 
pedoes, to return. 


HE worst thorn in the British side 

is at Zeebrugge on the Belgian 
coast. The British danger zone in 
the North Sea, a huge mine field swept 
along its outskirts by destroyers and 
other surface vessels, dominates the 
German coast, leaving but two pas- 
sages for vessels, one off Jutland and 
the other off Holland, and Belgium. 
Zeebrugge, which lies outside of the 
danger zone, is distant only about 
seventy-five miles from the mouth of 
the Thames. It has an artificial harbor 
formed by a curved mole or break- 
water extending out into the North 

’ Sea, behind which the submarines may 
safely lie. There are also extensive 
facilities for repair and equipment, 
and it has been reported that parts 
of submarines made to standard forms 
in many factories thruout Germany 
are here sent to be assembled to 
form the completed vessels. Since the 
port came into the hands of the Ger- 
mans it has, of course, been exten- 
sively fortified. Almost from the outset 
of the war it has been intermittently 
bombarded, but this has necessarily 
been done by vessels of light draft, 
since the adjacent water is not deep 
enough to permit the approach of heav- 
ily armed ships. There have also been 
attempts by aeroplanes to attack the 
harbor and submarines sheltered there- 
in, but these efforts have been mainly 
frustrated by aircraft guns on shore. 
It appears to be generally conceded 
that if the German submarines could 
be prevented from using Zeebrugge as 
a base, a long step toward getting rid 
of them would be made, for the next 
available station is apparently at Wil- 
helmshaven, the distance of which from 
the British coast is about four fimes 


greater than that of Zeebrugge meas- 
ured in a straight line, and considera- 
bly further if the Dutch coast be fol- 
lowed. As the North Sea is constantly 
swept by British craft of all kinds, and 
has besides the before mentioned Brit- 
ish mine field, the risk which a sub- 
marine incurs in crossing it is much 
greater than is represented by the in- 
creased distance. Off Zeebrugge for 
about five miles the depth of the water 
is small. The Government charts show 
that the soundings at low water of or- 
dinary spring tides in some places are 
as little as about fourteen feet. The 
range of the tides on this coast is very 
irregular. In Ostend it reaches nine- 
teen feet; to the eastward it becomes 
less. Roughly it may be taken as some 
thirteen feet in the vicinity of Zee- 
brugge, which is to be added to the 
charted depth. Even, however, with this 
increase allowed for, the maximum 
depth of water may, for our present 
purposes, be taken as thirty feet, in 
which a submarine is visible from an 
aeroplane. This being the case, it is not 
necessary for the aeroplane to come 
directly over the harbor at Zeebrugge 
or within the range of aircraft guns. 
On the contrary, she might be stationed 
well beyond the five-mile line and still 
be able to see her prey. At this dis- 
tance, and especially at high elevations, 
it would be practically impossible for 
the heavy guns of coast fortifications 
to hit her, or even to do any effective 
execution among a fleet of such air 
vessels. As targets they would be diffi- 
cult to see, especially if the weather 
were at all hazy. Their rapid move- 
ments and their abrupt changes in 
elevation would necessitate constant 
changes in the setting of gun sights, 
so that to hit them might well baffle 
the skill of the most experienced point- 
ers. 


ROM such a fleet of aeroplanes, 

submarines once discovered under 

the surface could be followed and 
bombs literally rained upon them, and 
not only bombs, but self-propelled tor- 
pedoes, for any air fleet of the kind 
would certainly include Admiral Fiske’s 
torpedo-planes, which the Germans 
themselves are now using. Here again 
the shallowness of the water deprives 
the submarine of one of her best safe- 
guards. She cannot dive out of sight. 
She cannot dive deep enough to protect 
herself from the horizontally moving 
torpedoes which the torpedo-planes can 
launch, which can be set for any depth 
and have the whole vertical section of 
the submarine as their target. She can- 
not avoid them by going down, unless 
she goes into the mud, and she cannot 
avoid them by going up to the surface 
because that makes her still more visi- 
ble, and besides an easy prey to the 
cordon of destroyers and other like ves- 
sels which will, of course, be present at 
a safe distance from the guns of the 
fortifications. 

It is true that after nightfall or 
during very thick weather the sub- 
marines might pass out unseen, but 
the same conditions which thus favor 
them also favor the aeroplanes, for the 


latter then can come close in to the 
harbor with very little danger from 
gunfire and concentrate their bombs 
and torpedoes practically at the out- 
let thru which the submarines must 
emerge. 

A heavy gale might temporarily 
drive the air fleet away, but the resuli- 
ing rough sea, especially in such shal- 
low water, would be dangerous to the 
U-boats, which cannot stand possible 
pounding on the bottom, and would not 
be at all likely to take the risks in- 
volved. 


S Admiral Fiske has recently point- 
Ac out, an aeroplane blockade of 

this kind would have to be syste- 
matically organized, so that an ade- 
quate force would always be present, 
except when the weather interfered, 
as above noted. To reach the station 
from the English coast would require 
barely an hour’s flight. Fleets of fifty 
aeroplanes each could relieve one an- 
other every four hours. Each should 
include aeroplanes arranged to drop 
bombs upon the submarines, torpedo- 
planes carrying automobile torpedoes, 
which could be set scurrying under 
water in all directions, and finally, 
armored and armed fighting aircraft 
designed to meet the similar German 
aeroplanes, which would, of course, be 
sent to attack the blockaders. The 
cordon of destroyers, light draft moni- 
tors and the like, kept outside the 
five-mile limit, could also maintain 
the watch, and if larger German war- 
ships attempted to reach them thru 
the narrow and intricate channels 
among the shoals bordering the coast, 
the torpedo-planes could interpose an 
effective barrier to any effort of that 
kind. 

Zeebrugge has here been chosen as 
an illustration. Submarines seeking to 
traverse the narrow passage off Jut- 
land and thus to get from Cuxhaven, 
Wilhelmshaven and other bases to the 
open sea between Norway and the Ork- 
ney Islands, north of Scotland, and so 
to the Atlantic and their cruising zone, 
could equally be dealt with by air fleets. 


E are about to build thirty thou- 
sand aeroplanes for use abroad, 


and it is proposed that we shall 
ultimately expend six hundred million 
dollars on this weapon. There is nothing 
as effective or more likely to exert a 
decisive influence on the war which 
we can produce so quickly. What 
the inventors can do is to give us 
new and better aeroplanes. Send in 
plans for these and let naval con- 
struction and submarine shields alone. 
Give us lighter engines yielding max- 
imum power with minimum weight 
—and so on thru all the details of con- 
struction. We want aeroplanes on land 
in numbers sufficient to overwhelm the 
German air fleets, and so blind the Ger- 
man armies. We want them at sea to 
kill the U-boats at their bases—and 
before they can escape. 

And so, with all our strength, let us 
create the Air-power of the United 
States. 

New York City 
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CRISIS WEEK AT PLATTSBURG 


RAINING of the officers-to-be of 

the New Army reached a defi- 

nite stage in the fourth week at 

Plattsburg. There was a bridge 
to be crost, and it was crost. Personally, 
I believe it was the biggest bridge of 
the lot. It was the bridge of doubt. Un- 
certainty of the future had hung like a 
cloud over the encampment. In the 
ranks and out of them, and in the ram- 
ifications of those ranks in civil life, 
ramifications that extend into not alone 
the home, but the home area of every 
man undergoing the present intensive 
training, there had been a growing 
feeling that the definite objective of 
the present movement toward the mak- 
ing not merely of officers, but of good 
officers, had not been made clear. There 
had been a feeling that because of some 
governmental whim, or perhaps even 
some whim of the old army, impossible 
conditions would have to be met by the 
candidates for commissions—conditions 
out of the sphere of that common sense 
that has been supposed to be the basic 
principle of modern military training. 
Fear feeds on fancy, and fancy seldom 
on fact. The fear that obsessed the 
Plattsburg, and I have no doubt other 
camps, was that there was to be a 
wholesale weeding out of men who had 
made many and very real sacrifices to 
take their chance. Had such a thing 
occurred there would have been deep 
and serious hurt to men whom their 
country could not well afford to hurt. 
But it was not to occur, and it was 
never intended that it should occur. At 
last that has been realized. 

It was in the course of this fourth 
week that men began to loom up out 
of the ranks for their chance in com- 
mand of a fighting unit—and it must 
be remembered that under the new con- 
ditions the fighting unit of today is 
swelled beyond all peace experience, be- 
yond all bushwhacking—beyond all the 
experiences of “little” wars, the “little 
wars” that were made by the relatively 
little populations of former times. We 
are to have a new kind of army. For it 
we need a new kind of officer. And my 
observation of the work here convinces 
me that we shall get him. We shall get 
him out of competition of the finest de- 
scription. 


LL of which leads to an under- 

standing of the fruition of this 

camp fear—by no means a new 
thing—the fear that dismissal from 
this keenest and most dramatic 
competition means disgrace (a hard 
word) at home and in that home 
area which I have already tried to 
emphasize. The process of elimina- 
tion and consolidation goes on its re- 
morseless way, and I believe that many 
of the men who have “dropt out” here 
have come to the conclusion that they 
should never have “dropt in.” That in 
itself goes far toward settling the “pol- 
icy” of the new method of selection of 
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officers whether of the New Army or 
the Reserve Corps. It means that the 
man who must leave Plattsburg or the 
other camps can go home with his head 
up. He has been convinced not that he 
was unfit to serve his country, but that 
he was not fitted to serve it in the ca- 
pacity that appealed to him. And the 
mere fact that he displayed enough in- 
itiative to seek command should be 
everlastingly in his favor. 

Among some of the older men, with 
experience of sorts in the military line, 
men who had given up a great deal to 
put themselves to the test, the fear of 
failure had never been rampant. Some- 
thing of their influence spread, little 
by little, thru the ranks. As I write it 
is beginning to tell, and tell heavily. 
Some of the earlier dropt men from the 
encampment were perhaps bitter about 
it. The later home-farers have been 
not even philosophical about it. They 
have been enthusiastic, ready to return 
to their homes and do what they could. 


OW in many cases this apprehen- 
N sion, this fear, led to a slowing up 

in the work. There were many evi- 
dences of stage fright in this fourth, 
and to my mind critical, week. Those 
who have followed the highest forms of 
amateur sport are familiar with that 
stage of preparation in which the men 
are downright sick of the technique of 
the game. It was inevitable that that 
stage had to be gone thru in the mili- 
tary game. It remained for the coaches, 
in this case the military instructors, to 
bring their men thru by tact and per- 
severance. And they seem to have done 
so, backed now by a statement of policy 
from the War Department that leaves 
practically no loophole for misunder- 
standing. 

In one way the last rainy Sunday 
was an unmixt blessing. It gave the 
student officers a chance to get to- 
gether, away from the barracks, to stay 
together, and to compare notes from the 
vantage point of a few hours of abso- 
lute detachment from the obsession of 
the work immediately in hand. There 
was a thrashing out of this first month’s 
work that would have been illuminat- 
ing to the unawakened country at large. 
It was a cooler, more matter of fact, 
more searching period than a _ sun- 
washed holiday, considered merely as 
a holiday, would have been. Immedi- 
ately thereafter came the consolidation 
and reorganization of which I have 
spoken, the definite selection of the men 
who preferred to cast their lot with the 
artillery, and the settling down of the 
camp instruction to the handling of in- 
fantry, which is the great problem of 
the New Army. 

Up to that time there had been pain- 
ful evidences of the “slump” in the 
day’s work. I shall take for example 
one company from New York, which 
shall be nameless here. It was drilling 


one cloudy morning on the parade 


ground at the post, in close, and in the 
simplest forms of open order. Its pla- 
toon leaders had been chosen because 
of previous military experience, in 
some cases extending over a period of 
more than five years. It was in a sad 
tangle thruout the drill period. The 
platoon leaders were palpably, and it 
seemed, hopelessly, incompetent. It was 
not that they did not have a knowledge 
of the formations, but that they seemed 
helpless to correct their own mistakes 
in the judgment of distances. There 
was no initiative in them. They were 
smitten with stage fright as with the 
ague. Their showing was not even as 
good as in the first week’s training. 
But for heartening words from their 
commander they would have been lost 
utterly. They were on the edge of panic. 
And that tendency toward panic, I have 
no doubt, was superinduced by the un- 
easy feeling of the “crisis week” of 
training. To their rescue came their 
commander. “I don’t expect you to be 
right,” he cried. “But give your orders 
so that I can hear them. And when you 
find yourself astray try to get your 
men back into place at double time. At 
any rate, do something, and let me 
hear what you are doing.” In the end 
he had to promote men from the ranks. 


HERE was still another. difficulty 

to be surmounted. That was the 

inequality of ability among Reserve 
Officers who already held commissions, 
or who had recently gained them. Some 
of these men had been commissioned 
after the most cursory examination, 
others after three days of the real 
thing. It was natural that in ability 
they should be wide apart. It was 
natural that in some cases they would 
resent criticism of their mistakes, and 
in others that they would invite the 
freest sort of criticism. Some were 
“book officers,”’ pure and simple, others 
had a very real reason for their rank. 
I have watched the Reserve Officers 
rather closely, and I have come to 
this conclusion—some of them I would 
gladly follow anywhere, and others I 
would not accompany across the street. 
We might be run over. Such is the gulf 
between the two classes. 

I think it is safe to say, after a 
month’s observation, that the funda- 
mental fault, too late to cure, of these 
first training camps, lies in the imma- 
turity of too many of the candidates, a 
fault apparently recognized by the War 
Department in its preparations for the 
second series of camps. “Youth will be 
served” is an ancient and overworked 
saying. But Youth has yet to learn how 
to serve. And Youth has yet to con- 
vince me here at Plattsburg—in the 
mass. Officers in the New Army are 
going to need mental stature. You who 
follow these notes—how many among 
your young friends, even outside the 
exacting military field, have it? 

Plattsburg, New York 
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IF YOU CAN'T EAT IT—DRY IT! 


BY ROSCOE C. E. BROWN 


ASSOCIATE IN JOURNALISM AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE experts of the Department 

of Agriculture have estimated 

that fifty per cent of the fruit 

and vegetable production of the 
United States is usually wasted. The 
observer innocent of statistics will not 
be disposed to question the estimate 
when he thinks how often he has seen 
vegetables spoiling in gardens prolific 
beyond the immediate needs of their 
owners, and apples left to rot in or- 
chards, because markets were not con- 
venient, or prices then. quoted were too 
low. If even a moderate part of this 
waste can be avoided: nobody need 
want. And it can be avoided if our 
households and communities will revive 
the habit of saving fruit and vegeta- 
bles for winter use in the simplest and 
most economical way. They call it de- 
hydration now when they do it by ma- 
chinery in factories. But it is essen- 
tially the old housewife’s art of drying. 
It can be advantageously practised 
wherever there are perishable crops in 
excess of immediate needs. 

War promises again to make thrift 
fashionable, and if true thrift is to be 
achieved in the conservation of food, 
dehydration must be resorted to on an 
extensive scale. It is cheaper than any 
other method of preserving perishable 
fruits and vegetables, and by it a larg- 
er proportion of these crops can be 
saved. It is simple, its cost is slight and 
its product is reduced to the lowest 
terms of weight and bulk. It can per- 
fectly preserve fruit and vegetables 
for an indefinite time with all their 
flavor, mineral salts and heat and nu- 
triment values unimpaired. Above all, 
it can save, in a most compact form and 
at the least cost, large quantities of 
food which would not under any con- 
ditions be canned and which otherwise 
would be left to rot in the gardens. 

Almost every garden has its sur- 
plus of apples, pears, plums, cher- 
ries, peaches, berries, peppers, toma- 
toes, green peas, green corn, lima 
beans and string beans which could eas- 
ily be saved. Carrots, cabbage, potatoes, 
onions, turnips and spinach are dried 
on a large scale in commercial fac- 
tories, especially in Europe, and they 
may be found in the markets here. They 
would be more popular than they are 
if their merits were better known. 


HE problem of preserving food by 
"T achyaration presents itself in three 

different aspects: drying by large 
commercial plants: drying by small 
plants, such as have long been em- 
ployed for the evaporation of apples; 
and drying in the home, either with 
small machines purchased in the mar- 
ket or with home-made apparatus. 

It is to be hoped that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or some of our 
experiment stations will soon issue a 
thoro discussion of drying in its do- 
mestic and commercial phases, with 
detailed instructions concerning proc- 
esses, otherwise there is danger of dis- 
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couragement thru unsuccessful experi- 
mentation. Moreover if amateur dryers 
should thru mistaken enthusiasm put 
on the market produce not up to the 
best standards of flavor and appear- 
ance and not properly safeguarded 
against worms and mould, the whole 
drying process might be discredited 
and the work for food conservation 
set back. 


HE large commercial plant has been 
T hienty developed in Europe, and, 

before the outbreak of the war, 425 
establishments were operating in Ger- 
many. In the last three years addi- 
tional plants have been established 
wherever there was a surplus of per- 
ishable farm products to be preserved. 
In the United States there are four 
companies which manufacture and 
operate large dehydrating plants. They 
are: The Webster Products Company, 
90 West street, New York City; the 
American Dehydrating Company, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin; the Dri-Fresh Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon; the Ever 
Fresh Company, Ogden, Utah. Some 
of these have several factories. A plant 
costs about $25,000 and utilizes the 
labor of from fifteen to seventy-five 
persons. The product is largely ex- 
ported to Europe and South America 
and is used by the Allied armies. Ex- 
cept for potatoes and soup vegetables, 
the stock in the American market is 
practically exhausted for the season. 
These plants dry potatoes, carrots, tur- 
nips, spinach, string beans, tomatoes, 
onions, cabbage, soup vegetables, ap- 
ples, peaches, raspberries and rhubarb. 
When soaked in water for periods 
varying according to the character of 
the product, they resume their natural 
form, and when boiled compare favor- 
ably with fresh fruits or vegetables. 
Manufacturers have put their product 
on the American market to a limited 
extent but the demand has so far been 
slight. The best American processes 
are superior to the German. Dehydra- 
tion is accomplished partly by means 
of rarefied air at a comparatively low 
temperature. Thus the moisture is 
drawn from the plant without pro- 
ducing any chemical change in the 
tissues. Most of the foreign processes 
call for some cooking and drying at a 
high temperature, which impairs color, 
flavor and sometimes nutritive value. 
The best American product resumes its 
original form and color after it has re- 
absorbed the evaporated water. Fa- 
vorable reports have been made by the 
Navy Department of tests with these 
fruits and vegetables. 

The German Army ration includes 
250 grams of dehydrated vegetables 
daily, and the Austrian, 140 grams. 
This food is called “herbswuerst” and 
consists of a mixture of dehydrated 
onions, carrots, potatoes, cabbage, spin- 
ach and beans. The congestion of ship- 
ping and the high prices of tin and 
glass suggest the desirability of the 


United States resorting to dehydration 
to supply its fighting forces with veg- 
etables and fruit which will keep indefi- 
nitely and which have all the health- 
giving qualities of the fresh products. 
If this should be done the large dehy- 
drating plants would have to be multi- 
plied either by the Government or by 
private enterprize, but until a larger 
market is assured such plants are not 
likely to be built. 

Small evaporators, suitable for in- 
stallation in barns or storehouses, can 
be purchased at prices ranging from 
$75 to $650. The smallest one will dry 
from five to eight bushels a day and 
is six feet long. The largest will handle 
150 bushels in twenty-four hours, and 
will occupy a one-story building or 
shed ‘20 by 26 feet. Such apparatus is 
suitable for commercial drying by indi- 
viduals or communitics where a steady 
supply of produce is available. Villages 
or groups of farmers who have fruit 
or vegetables that would otherwise be 
wasted might well combine for codper- 
ative drying in this way. Doubtless 
many plants now used only for fruit 
in the early fall could be utilized for 
the preservation of vegetables in the 
summer. The development of dehydra- 
tion along these lines must depend on 
the creation of a market which, whole- 
sale grocers say, will surely come if 
war continues another year. 


OME drying, however, is subject 

to no such limitations. The country 

or village family with a surplus of 
garden truck has only to take counsel 
with itself to conserve the food that will 
make it largely independent of the can- 
neries and steadily mounting prices. In 
just the measure that each family does 
this it conserves the nation’s food sup- 
ply. Just so far as we prevent the pres- 
ent garden waste, we relieve the drain 
on staple and canned goods which are 
needed to supply our own people and 
our allies in the war. The Department 
of Agriculture recently sent out de- 
scriptions of five different types of 
home-made driers. One is a mere tray 
covered with netting for sun drying. 
Boxes of trays are made to be heated 
on the kitchen stove or by alcohol or 
oil lamps. There are also boxes in which 
the evaporation is aided by fans run by 
electrical or other convenient power. 
In addition to the home-made appa- 
ratus, the Department calls attention 
to several types of manufactured driers 


‘suitable to the home kitchen. They come 


as low as $6. Some of the mail order 
houses carry driers in stock. 

The war finds us behind in other 
preparations. The planting season is 
nearly over. The chance to increase 
crops this year is limited. But there is 
time to save all the crops that we grow. 
Immediate preparation for drying of 
all our surplus fruits and vegetables is 
a most important step toward food 
preparedness. 

New York City 
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This time the Zeppelins passed! But English women and children now are learning to live underground for fear of air raids 
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Now that the United States is again entertaining a Russian commission we republish from “Harper’s Weekly” of 1863 
this sketch of the “Civil War” visit of the Russian fleet. The editorial on page 573 will tell you more about it 


























Then, as now, the United States was an energetic host. “Immediately after the Russians arrived the dance began,” says 
the “Harper’s Weekly” story. “In truth it was a very wonderful and indescribable phantasmagoria of humanity. The 
beautiful toilets of the ladies, their diamonds, the gay uniforms of the officers, all blended into a harmonious ensemble” 








The Independent NEWS-~PICTORIAL AEarpers Weekly 


© International Film 
The Belgian war mission is headed by Baron Moncheur (seated second from the left), former Minister to the United States 


© International Film 
We look to these representatives of new Russia to straighten out some of the complications of Russia’s present position. 
In the center of the group are Lieut. Gen. Koop (left), and Ambassador Boris Bakhmetieff, who heads the mission 
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TELL THE PEOPLE! 


THE CHAUTAUQUA IDEA IN WAR WORK 


HERE are one hundred million 
people in the United States. Per- 
haps one million of them, during 
the course of the next twelve 
months, will be found on the other side 
of the ocean fighting in the trenches on 
behalf of the other ninety-nine millions. 
While one out of every hundred peo- 
ple is thus translating the national 
ideals into warfare, it becomes tremen- 
dously important that the other ninety- 
nine, many of whom are also hard at 
work somewhere in the national organ- 
ization for war, shall understand ex- 
actly why he is there, just what they 
are called upon to do in coéperation 
with him, and precisely for what ideals 
the whole grim enterprize is pursued. 
The work of enlightening these 
ninety-nine out of every hundred peo- 
ple—some of them children in years 
and some of them children in outlook— 
is being done of course by a multiplicity 
of agencies, among which the maga- 
zines and the newspapers play a big 
role, but in spite of the dominant in- 
fluence of the printed page, the power 
of the platform is still so great a fac- 
tor in shaping public opinion that this 
force, too, must be used for the spread 
of patriotic intelligence. 

With the idea of enlisting and utiliz- 
ing all these means of publicity in the 
work of getting into the mind of Amer- 
ica the fundamental principles for 
which this war is being fought and 
those which must shape and direct our 
national life after peace comes as well, 
the National Security League at its 
conference in Washington last January 
completed a Committee on Patriotism 
Thru Education, for the stated purpose 
of “bringing to the American people a 
clear understanding of national prob- 
lems and policies.” Prof. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, of Harvard, is chairman of 
the committee which is carrying out 
this program. Associated with him are 
Henry J. Allen of the Wichita Daily 
Beacon, Wichita, Kansas; Arthur E. 
Bestor, president of Chautauqua Insti- 
tution; Dr. Shailer Mathews, dean of 
the School of Religion at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; S. Stanwood Menken 
of the National Security League; Mrs. 
Philip North Moore of St. Louis, repre- 
senting the National Council of Wom- 
en; Thomas F. Moran of Purdue Uni- 
versity; Calvin W. Rice of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


INCE Chautauqua and the Chautau- 
Ce Idea have provided for millions 

of Americans the machinery thru 
which ideas are effectively presented, 
both thru the printed page and from the 
platform, to audiences ready and eager 
to receive them, it is natural enough 
that the immediate campaign of this 
committee. centers in the Chautauqua 
Institution. During the week of the 
Fourth of July, two gatherings at 
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Chautauqua will carry forward the 
broad plan. A conference of repre- 
sentatives of organizations engaged in 
education in patriotic service will hold 
its sessions on Monday, July 2, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, the Fourth. Since 
most of the important universities and 
colleges of the country have already 
pledged their codperation in the “cam- 
paign of patriotic education,” this con- 
ference promises to be broadly repre- 
sentative and may be expected to react 
constructively on collegiate education. 

During the whole week a speakers’ 
training camp will also be held. From 
this camp it is expected that men who 
are effective on the platform before an 
audience will go out to carry thru a 
stumping tour of the whole country. 
Ready-made audiences of many thou- 
sands will be provided by the national 
and state conventions of numerous or- 
ganizations. Over a thousand appeals 
for this sort of hospitality are being 
made and organizations representing a 
membership of ten million people have 
already promised their codperation in 
assuring these volunteer speakers 
plenty of hearers. 


OR men who are going to stump a 
F nation of such size, with national 

problems of such gravity, it be- 
comes exceedingly important that the 
preliminary training shall be broad- 
minded and authoritative. It is interest- 
ing to notice, therefore, that the list of 
speakers at these conferences includes 
such names as those of Franklin K. 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior; Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy; Dr. Franklin H. Martin of 
Chicago, chairman of the Medical Divis- 
ion of the Council of National Defense; 
Ida M. Tarbell, who will talk on “The 
Fear of Efficiency”; Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennybacker, for four years president 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, who will talk on “Women’s Serv- 
ice in the War”; Senator James W. 
Wadsworth, Jr., of New York; Sena- 
tor James Hamilton Lewis, of Illinois; 
George Creel, director of the Bureau 
of Public Information; Dr. Harry E. 
Fosdick, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary; Dr. Elmer B. Bryan, president 
of Colgate University; Mrs. George T. 
Guernsey, president-general of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and Professor Hart. What these men 
and women have to say in the way of 
general interpretation of our foreign 
policy and our domestic needs will be 
reinforced by organized study on the 
part of the speakers who are going to 
pass these ideas on to others. 

The program of the camp announces 
that it will deal with the “meaning of 
the war and the means necessary for 
its conduct, together with a general 
understanding of the economic, indus- 
trial and international problems of this 


country during and after the’war. In 
connection therewith, consideration will 
be given to governmental and individuai 
efficiency.” When this is applied in de- 
tail to the stump-speaking programs, 
the result is a series of interesting ad- 
dresses which are intended to empha- 
size particularly four topics: First, the 
cause of our participation in the war; 
second, the importance of universal 
military and naval training; third, a 
description of modern warfare; fourth, 
personal and national efficiency in pro- 
duction, industry and government. 


N general this program, together with 

other plans under way, means that 

Chautauqua asserts once more its 
capacity and responsibility for national 
leadership and that the Institution as- 
sumes a definite function in relation to 
the whole intellectual mobilization and 
organization of the country. 

Since its foundation in 1874 Chau- 
tauqua has been one of the most potent 
factors in the development of the na- 
tional spirit. It has had a large part 
in making the public opinion which 
rules the country today. There will be 
ro greater forum in the United States 
this summer for the discussion of prob- 
lems now before the country, both in its 
domestic mobilization and in its rela- 
tions to the world at large, than that 
which Chautauqua provides. 

To those acquainted with the spirit 
of the Institution this position is of 
course axiomatic. Chautauqua would 
not be true to itself if it did not, in a 
time of crisis like this, come forth 
with some great contribution to the 
national undertaking. The educational 
institutions of the country, indeed, thru 
their personnel and organized machin- 
ery, are assuming a relation of utmost 
importance to the whole campaign of 
national awakening and preparation. 
No other one of them, perhaps, stands 
so close to the people as Chautauqua. 

It has been announced that the 
Chautauqua program of the summer as 
a whole will be constructively patriotic 
in character. In the Schools all Red 
Cross courses will be offered; in the 
clubs and various organizations atten- 
tion will be given to questions of food 
conservation, problems of mobilization, 
and all the manifold matters which are 
now engaging the attention of Ameri- 
cans everywhere. But this conference 
is the most important single demon- 
stration of the part which Chautauqua 
is to play in patriotic education during 
the summer. 

It is a big job to analyze the causes 
of our war and to suggest means which 
will effectively increase our national 
efficiency. The men who propose to de- 
vote themselves to this work will need 
all the help that Chautauqua hospital- 
ity, thru these conferences, is making 
accessible for them. 
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The parting gift— 





A Fest Pocket Kodak. 


It is monotony, not bullets that our soldier boys dread. No fear, when the time 
comes, they will uphold bravely the traditions that are dear to every loyal American 
heart. But in the training camps and during the months of forced inaction there are 
going to be some tedious, home-sick days—days the Kodak can make more cheerful. 


Pictures of comrades and camp life, pictures of the thousand and one things that 
can be photographed without endangering any military secret will interest them, and 
will doubly interest the friends at home. Tens of thousands of brave lads in the camps 
and trenches of France are keeping their own Kodak story of the war—a story that will 
always be intense to them because it is Azstory from their view-point. And when peace 


comes it will make more vivid, more real their story of their war as they tell it again 
and again to mother and sister and wife and little ones. 


The nation has a big job on its hands. It’s only a little part, perhaps, but a genuine 
part of that job to keep up the cheerfulness of camp life, to keep tight the bonds 


between camp and home. Pictures from home to the camp and from camp to the 
home can do their part. 


There’s room for a little Vest Pocket Kodak in every soldier’s and sailor’s kit. The 
expense is small, six dollars. ‘The cheerfulness it may bring is great. They are on 
sale by Kodak dealers everywhere. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City. 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 











and the cost; 


regarding hotels everywhere. 
New York, where personal 
INFORMATION, 








The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and small; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and _forei 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
Office at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 
inquiry may be made. 
The Independent, New York. 


the best routes to reach them, 
This Department 


path street, 


Address inquiries by mail to 
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TLL 











saddle horses, 
as good, if not the best in New England. 
etc. Furnished cottages to rent. 
W. W. Brown, Granliden Hotel, 


course, 





GRANLIDEN HOTEL, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


At the gateway of the White Mountains. The Ideal Tour Hotel at Lake Sunapee. 
tennis, boating, canoeing, bathing; fishing for salmon, trout and bass 
Dancing, afternoon and evening. Fine motoring, 
Accommodates 300 at. 
Lake Sunapee, N. 

Winter season, Hotels INDIAN RIVER and ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Florida. 





Fine golf 


Write for circular. Address 
































TF you crave sight and sound of 
surf; if you long for hills and 
woodland; ; if you yearn for quiet and 


pastoral surroundings ; if you desire 
lakes, brooks and quiet waters; if 
you want a vacation place that takes 
in every pleasure of the great out- 
doors 


Long Island is the Place 


Just across the river from New York City, 
it is the Summer vacation place of millions, 











Send ten cents to the General Passenger 
Agent, Long Island R. R., Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, N. Y., for book which tells the whole 
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HOTEL THEDFORD, Asbury Park, N. J. 
6th Avenue, Overlooking Ocean. Enlarged and im- 
proved. Suite with bath. Refined patronage. Book- 
let. HARRY DUFFIELD, Owner and Proprietor. 





Hotel Puritan 

BOSTON 
300 Commonwealth Avenue 
Near Massachusetts Ave. subway station. 

Globe trotters call the Puritan one of 

the most homelike and attractive hotels 
in the world. It is unique in atmosphere 
and equipment, 

Wholly Reasonable Rates. 


Send for our booklet with guide to 
Boston and its historic vicinity. 


H. P. COSTELLO, Mor. 




















Stock Idend, Bhedo band 


An ideal summer home for 
Opens June Thisieth  G. 0. BALL, Proprietor 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. 1. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs, 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 








WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 














Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
booklet and monograph on climate. 


Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 











KEEP YOUR 
DOLLARS BUS 








Now, as never before, it is important that your 
money be kept at work in legitimate enterprises. 
You will benefit by consulting The Independent 
Investor's Service before buying securities of 
whose merit you are uncertain. 
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THE CENTRAL EUROPE SCHEME 

Readers of The Independent must have 
been surprized a few weeks ago when the 
Washington correspondents announced that 
our Government had recently discovered a 
German scheme for the consolidation of 
the lands lying between the Baltic and the 
Persian Gulf, surprized, we should say, 
not at the information but that anybody 
should consider it news, for they had been 
reading about it for the last ten years. But 
whether news or not it is undeniably one 
of the chief issues of the war and one in 
which America is deeply concerned if we 
may judge from the fact that President 
Wilson made it the theme of his message 
to Russia and of his Flag Day speech. 

The most concrete and readable altho 
not necessarily the most authoritative and 
probable version of the plan is that given 
in Friedrich Naumann’s Mittel-Europa. We 
discust this remarkable book and _ its 
author in our editorial of September 25, 
1916, on “Tne New Era of Industrial Or- 
ganization,” and in our issue of March 5, 
1917, we gave a map showing that the 
European-Asiatic combination had actually 
been effected under stress of war and a 
road broken thru from Antwerp to Bagdad. 
Now fortunately the work is accessible in 
Nnglish for Mr. Knopf has included it 
among his “Borzoi Books,’ and it should 
be read by all who want to see for them- 
selves, rather than thru enemy glasses, just 
what Germany is striving for. 

Two things strike the reader as he opens 
Pastor Naumann’s volume. One is that tho 
written in the midst of war and dealing 
with the issues that caused the war it is 
entirely free from rancor, hatred and con- 
tempt. The second is that it treats the 
problem as an economic question and pays 
little attention to the political and dynastic 
difficulties involved. He believes that it is 
necessary for Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary to form an industrial and commercial 
unit, a super-state, Central Europe, Mid- 
Europe or Centralia, whatever it may be 
ealled—if it ever comes into existence— 
lying between the Slavs and the Latins and 
connecting Europe and Asia. He does not 
say. much about the minor states adjacent, 
Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, Greece, 
ete., altho we know it is the general Ger- 
man expectation that these countries will 
be. more or less willingly, drawn into the 
Central Europe trust. He also declines to 
look beyond the Dardanelles, so long as 
fighting troops are occupying the trenches 
at Gallipoli, altho we know that German 
ambitions extend as far as Bagdad and 
beyond. 

But Germany cannot stand alone when 
all the other nations are forming larger 
combinations. A country of only 70,000,000 
with no chance for expansion must become 
a “satellite nation” or enter into one of the 
great combinations. Naumann would pre- 
fer union with liberal England than with 
autocratic Russia, but rather than either 
he would have Germany form a combina- 
tion of her own by joining with Austria 
and Hungary. He admires the English 
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method of administration where, as he says: 
monarchical, aristocratic and democratic con- 
trivances are employed according to require- 
ments and just as seems serviceable, as a ship 
is constructed according to requirements out of 
iron, wood, copper and canvas. The English elas- 
ticity consists in this: that what we call prin- 
ciples, it regards as working methods,* an in- 
structive, calm adaptability amongst its leading 
. combined with an unshakable self-conti- 
ence. 


This is his characterization of our own 
country : 


The great American State works in yet an- 
other way. It is the most non-military great 
human organism that has ever existed. A busi- 
ness State in virtue of a detached geographical 
position and a popularly intelligible doctrine of 
democratic principles. Its strength lies in the 
truly rational division of competence between 
municipal, county, State and Federal govern- 
ments. The concept of majority rule prevails 
everywhere as a matter of course, and justifies 
itself as State machinery on the whole in spite 
of all the troublesome accessories which must be 
taken with it as part of the bargain. For with 
an unconditional principle of majority rule the 
formation of a majority becomes a profitable 
business, and thus, according to our feeling, 
commercialism enters much too strongly into 
politics, makes parties into business undertak- 
ings and materializes the finest ideals. But the 
American can live politically even with these 
methods of his, for, as we have already said 
elsewhere, he has the voyage across the ocean 
behind him, is a modern utilitarian, and wants 
above all neat, transparent formulae. He is es- 
sentially lacking in political mysticism. His 
State gods too are excessively human. He will 
have no mysterious, moral, joint ego. His mor- 
ality is private, not political. The State is a 
Clearing House for interests. He maintains the 
State by limiting the concept of State. 


Summing up all three of the great world 
states he says, “the Russian is based most- 
ly on coercion and the American on free- 
will; England stands between the two.” 
But it is rash to write books nowadays. 
Russia now is not lacking in free will, 
and has perhaps too little coercion. Amer- 
ica can no longer be called non-military 
and it has more coercion than any of us 
like. And Austria-Hungary, under its new 
ruler, seems more inclined to split up into 
minor nationalities than to emerge into a 
super-state. 

But let Herr Naumann state his own 
case : 


Before the organization of humanity, the 
“United States of the World,’’ can come into 
existence, there will prcbably be a very long 
period during which groups of humanity, reach- 
ing beyond the dimensions of a nation, will 
struggle to direet the fates of mankind and to 
secure the product of its labor. Mid-Europe 
comes forward as one such group, and that 
indeed a small one: vigorous but lean! 

Sovereignty, which formerly was a possession 
widespread amongst the nations of the earth, 
concentrates itself more markedly as time goes 
on in but a few places. There only remain a 
limited number of central points amongst man- 
kind where government is really exercized: Lon- 
don, New York, Moscow (or Petersburg) stand 
firm. It is still doubtful whether or no an East 
Asiatic world-center will grow up in Japan or 
China. It is at least very questionable whether 
or no India or Africa will ever produce such a 
central point of the first importance. The same 
thing applies to South America. The future sig- 
nificance for mankind of any East Asiatic and 
South American centers that may possibly arise 
is not, however, at present a question of prac- 
tical politics for general history. But, on the 
other hand, the question whether or no a sep- 
arate center in Mid-Europe can maintain itself 
between Russia and England is even now being 
fought out with all the energies of Europe and 
with endless bloodshed. The human group Mid- 
Europe is playing for its position in the world. 
If we lose the fight we shall probably be con- 
demned for ever to be a satellite nation. If we 
are half victorious, then we shall be obliged to 
tight again later. If we win a lasting victory 
we shall lighten the task for our children and 
grandchildren, for then Mid-Europe will be en- 
tered in the Domesday Book of the coming cen- 
turies. ... 

Round about the satellite States there still 
exists a certain mass of unorganized national 
material, which has either not hitherto de- 
sired inclusion, or for some reason or other 
has not arrived at it; asteroids or comets, which 
for the most part call themselves neutral be- 
cause they belong to no sun. In their way they 
are a very old political family, much older than 
the conquering super-national syndicate States, 
for they represent the old small middle class in 
the family of nations. But at some time or other 
each of them will be swept away into the satel- 
lite relationship, for it seems imposible that an 








Trade Mark Adopted 1916 





$1O. THRIFT BONDS 


A convenient and simple system for the pro- 
motion of Thrift; fully matured after five years 
of careful and conservative investigation of the 
small investment field. 


Thrift Bonds are distributed through em- 
ployers and merchants; the number of stores 
that sell them is increasing daily. 


Thrift Bonds are 3% certificates of ownership 
in Governmental obligations held by the Equit- 
able Trust Company of New York as Trustee. 


They are absolutely safe. 


Thrift Bonds will be accepted at par in exchange for Bonds of the 
Liberty Loan, when issued, with no charge to holders except transporta- 
tion, premium and accrued interest, if any, at the date of the exchange, 


Correspondence with Banks, Employers and Merchants is es- 
pecially invited. 


National Thrift Bond Corporation 


Under the Supervision of the Banking Department of the State of New York 
61 Broadway, New York City 


Trustees: 
William Fellowes Morgan 


Pres. Merchants’ Association, 
New York 
Clarence H. Kelsey,Chairman Andrew Squire 
Pres, Title Guarantee and Trust Co., Squire, Saunders & Dempsey, 
New York Attorneys, Cleveland 
Adolph Lewisohn 


Adolph Lewisohn & Sons, 
New York 


R. Bayard Cutting 


Trustee, Franklin Trust Co., 
New York 


Henry Rogers Winthrop 


Harris, Winthrop & Co., Bankers, 
New York 


Officers and Directors: 


Charles P, Howland 
Murray, Prentice & Howland, 
Attorneys, New York 


Henry Bruere 


Ex-Chamberlain of New York City 
Vice-Pres. American Metal Co., 
New York 


Henry E. Cooper, Vice-Pres. 
Vice-Pres. Equitable Trust Co., 
New York 

Edward C. Delafield, Treas. 
Pres, Franklin Trust Co., New York 


E. Y. Gallaher 


Vice-Pres. Western Union Telegraph 
Co., New York 


Lindley M. Garrison 
Ex-Secretary of War . 


Hornblower, Miller, Garrison 
Potter, <dttorneys, New York 


James Imbrie 
Wm. Morris Imbrie & Co., Bankers, 
New York 
Darwin R. James, Jr. 
Pres. American Chicle Co., New York 
Ingalls Kimball, Pres. 
Originator of the Thrift Bond Plan 


John Harsen Rhoades 
Rhoades & Co., Bankers, New York 


Jesse Isidor Straus, Vice-Pres. 


R. H. Macy & Co., Merchants, 
New York 
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Invaluable to everyone who buys, 
sells or invests 


“Story of the Automobile” 


By H. L. BARBER 
Economist and Financial Writer, Author 
“Making Money Make Money,” etc. 


No Other vestment lesson told in the 
Book Like It story of the automobile in- 
dustry which in a few years jumped into 
third place by passing the One Billion 
Dollar Sales mark in 1916—a business in 
which millions of dollars have been, are 
and will be invested. Read the chapter by 
EDWARD G. WESTLAKE, America’s 
foremost Automobile Editor—another by 
BUSINESS BOURSE -of New York— 
every chapter fascinating, interesting and 
authentic. 


Learn the business and in- 


250 pages, illustrated with 
Get Your Charts and Comparative 


Copy Now Tables, lists all makes of 
cars and prices, bound in cloth, stamped 
in Gold, 8vo., $1.50 at all leading booksell- 
ers, trade supplied by A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago; Baker & Taylor Co., New 
York, and other leading wholesalers. Ask 
your bookseller, or mailed direct upon re- 
ceipt of $1.50, 

A. J. MUNSON & CO., Publishers 
Dept. C2, 20 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 
SS Rl ee AE 





———— ee, BOOKS WITH 


PURPOSE 


Order from 

your Bookstore PRESS 

or from us—Write 124 East 28th Street 
for our catalog New York 


Out-of-Door Books 
Swimming, Life Saving, Camping 
AT HOME IN THE WATER—Illustrated. 


By G. H, Corsan, [Cloth $1.00; ] 
LIFE SAVING | linen lined Paper 25 cents, 

By George E. Goss .... 1% (Buckram $1.00) 
CAMP and OUTING ACTIVITIES 

By Cheley-Baker ....... .» (Buckram $1.50) 
CAMPING FOR BOYS 

By H. W. Gibson .....4. (Buckram $1.00) 


And other camping books 








FREE INSTRUCTIONS 


On Canning and Drying 
Vegetables and Fruits 
WRITE 


National Emergency Food Garden Commission 
Maryland Building, Washington, D.C. 
Send two cents for postage 








ASSOCIATION 



























NAA Aa 


A soiled hem will ruin 
the trimness of your 
white skirt. Wipe it 
each day with Carbona. 


It cannot explode. 


15c 25c 50c $1. 
At all druggists. 
RNR oats 


Shoes made with “F. B. & C.” white, bronze and fancy 
colored kids are cleaned with Carbona Cleaning Fluid. 








ancient small Power should endure uninjured 
through the centuries in the midst of a world 
of concentrated Great Sovereignties of immense 
bulk. 


To the formation of this fourth World 
State Mid-Europe, and to the making of it 
livable, Naumann calls all of the factors 
that have made Germany great, her scient- 
ists and philosophers, her captains of in- 
dustry and organized workingmen, her re- 
ligious and political leaders, her artists and 
agriculturists, her Kants and Krupps, her 
Bismarcks, Bebels and Ballins. 

Such a world state as he depicts would not 
be a world menace but—Herr Naumann is 
not the Kaiser and Das gréssere Mittel- 
europa as worked out by the Pan-German- 
ists would bear little resemblance to the 
Utopian vision of the Lutheran divine and 
liberal-minded socialist. 


Central Europe, by Friedrich Naumann. A. A. 
Knopf. $3. 


STORY BOOKS 


If Wishes Were Horses, by Countess 


Barcynska, is a story of a self-made man 
who is a reproach to his maker, one of the 
sinners who never get caught and pun- 
ished, one of the “men higher up. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., $1.50.) 

Eleanor Hallowell Abbott has written an 


entertaining little narrative called The 


Stingy Receiver, which describes a_ rich 
woman who has made a life work of giv- 
ing and is disappointed because the re- 
cipients have never told her of their pleas- 
ure in any generous, spontaneous way. 
(The Century Company, $1.) 

Hamlin Garland’s collection of Wild 
West stories, They of the High Trails, 
recommended by Colonel Roosevelt, gives 
us a series of interesting narratives of 
grub stakers, gold diggers, cowboys and 
outlaws: And it may be said of the book 
that careful twentieth century children 
may safely recommend it to their parents! 
(Harper and Brothers, $1.35.) 

Why did Muriel Hine write Autumn? 
I do not know. It has to do with several 
eharming people who seem unable, either 
by sin or by virtue, to solve their’ problems 
practically, ethically or sentimentally. Pup- 
pets of circumstance are they, »whose per- 
fervid loves play havoc with them. One 
wishes that. they were all .set to earning 
their living! (John Lane Company, $1.40.) 

Greater Than the Greatest, by Hamilton 
Drummond, is a harmless romance of the 
thirteenth century, describing the .conflict 
between Frederick, Emperor of Sicily and 
Pope Gregory IX. The book has to do with 
a great problem—the problem of the rela- 
tions between church and state, but it 
lacks imaginative power, and so makes no 
deep impression. (E, P. Dutton & Co., 


Constance Skinner, the poet of Indian 
life, has written a novel entitled Good 
Morning Rosamond! which has to do with 
a young widow’s emergence from the spir- 
itual bondage in which she has been kept 
by the two maids, old retainers in the home 
of her husband. The book is farce comedy 
in novel form preserving the classic unities, 
“one time, one place, one action.” (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., $1.35.) 

Vesprie Towers is an exceedingly senti- 
mental novel by Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
The great estate of an old English family, 
a marvelous topaz, a beautiful maiden, 
Violet Vesprie—-note the name—and a rain- 
bow are involved in a maze‘of mortgages, 
kissing games, London boarding houses and 
ancient superstitions, from which the 
maiden finally emerges with a young man 
—the “Vesprie Luck.” (John Lane Com- 
pany, $1.35.) 

Jan and Her Job, by L. Allen Harker, 
is an excellent story of the solution of a 
grave family problem by a strong, sound, 
lovable woman. Several big-hearted, fine- 
fibred men, several interesting and charm- 
ing women and two irresistible children 
are white lights of personality that make 
the one necessary and successful cad of a 
villain seem like a dark spot on the sun, 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 





SPEND YOUR VACATION 


4,000 Feet Above the Sea 


At Virginia’s Most Celebrated Mountain Resort 
Skyland, on Famous Stony Man Mountain 


Always cool. No mosquitoes: 500 testimo- 
nials; 15 acres of vegetables, herd of tuber- 
culin-tested cows, lambs, mutton, chickens and 
eggs from Skyland’s mountain farms. 

Dancing, Tennis, Fine Orchestra, Magnificent 
Scenery. Fifty open wood fireplaces. 

A special feature at Skyland is the livery 
stable of saddle horses. Radiating from Sky- 
land and connecting the neighboring peaks, 
canyons and mountain streams are numerous 
well-graded trails,. affording opportunities to 
ride under conditions which can be found no- 
where else east of California. 

Send for beautifully illustrated booklet to 
Proprietor, G@. Freeman Pollock, Skyland, Page Co., Va 


OPEN JUNE TO NOVEMBER 1 




















DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on July 1, 1917, at the office of 
the Treasurer in New York, will be paid 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Monday, June 16, 1917, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, June 30, 1917. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. I 
A quarterly dividend of 1%% (87% cents per 
share) on the PREFERRED stock of this Company 
— 4 ea 16, 1917. 
vide of 1%% (87% cents per share 
the COMMON STOCK of this Company _ the 
quarter ending June 30, 1917, will be paid July 
31, 1917, Both dividends are payable to stock- 
holders of record as of June 30, 1917, 


H. F. BAETZ, T A 
New York, June 20, 1917. — 


GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 
in the City of New York. 
Cor. 4th Ave. and 14th St. 
New York, June 4, 1917. 
Interest at the rate of FOUR (4) PER CENTUM 
per annum will be credited depositors for the six 
months ending June 30, 1917, on all sums entitled 
thereto under the By-Laws not exceeding three 
thousand (3,000) Dollars, and will be payable on 
and after July 21, 1917. 
Deposits made on or before July 10, 1917, will 
draw interest from July 1, 1917. 
HUBERT CILLIS, President. 
A. KOPPEL, Treasurer. 


RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 
25 Broad St., New York, June 13, 1917. 
The Executive Committee of the y Consol- 
idated Copper Company has this day declared a 
special ‘‘Red Cross’’ dividend of twenty cents 
per share, payable on July 25, 1917, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
July 14, 1917, for the purpose of enabling stock- 
holders, if they so desire, to contribute to the 
American Red Cross War Fund. 


E. P. SHOVE, Treasurer. 


UTAH COPPER COMPANY 

120 Broadway, New York, June 13, 1917. 
The Finance Committee of Utah Copper Com- 
pany has this day declared a special ‘‘Red Cross’’ 
dividend of 50 cents per share, payable July 25, 
1917, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on July 14, 1917, for the purpose of 
enabling stockholders, if they so desire, to con- 

tribute to the American Red Cross War Fund. 
The books for the transfer of the stock of the 


Company will remain open. 
C. K. LIPMAN, Asst. Secretary. 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Red Cross Dividend. 

In Aid of the Campaign for Contributions to 
the American Red Cross War Fund, the Board of 
Directors at a meeting held this day, unanimous- 
ly declared a special dividend of one-half of one 
per cent. (25 cents per share), upon the Capital 


stock of the Company, payable July 31, 1917, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


June 30, 1917,. 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, June 20, 1917, 
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|< Help Save the Nation’s Food 


on the economical, time-tried 
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Choruses, Pageants, Plays 





EVAPORATOR 


Every year in the city and on the farm thou- The most prac- 
sands of dollars worth of foodstuffs go to waste. ° l t 

This year your country demands economy of tical evaporator 
for domestic use. 





























The picturesque: success of the Mae- 
dougal Alley festa in New York, recently, 
reminds us that after all there is going to 
be plenty of time for much beside drilling, 
weeding and knitting. Singing and acting 
are as great fun as ever, and will be worth 
while, whether to raise money for the Red 
Cross, foster community spirit, or enter- 
tain a group of young folks—and their 
elders. 

Music and Life, by T. W. Surrette. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, $1.25.) How 
to get people to sing, and why, are ques- 
tions discussed by Professor Surrette, who 
is one of the most enthusiastic and suc- 





you. See to it that all you cannot use now is 
saved for the future. Eliminate the fuss, worry 
and expense of other methods—EVAPORATE. 


No Sugar, No Jars, No Cans 


Use a ‘‘Granger’’—the biggest little Evaporator made. Twenty 
th d satisfied cust S can testify to its service. ‘‘Granger’”’ 
evaporated fruits and vegetables are delicious; retain all the 
natural flavor much better than canned goods. Many city, as 
well as country, housewives this year will use this simple and 
satisfactory method of practicing economy for Uncle Sam. 
Granger Evaporated vegetables are most wholesome and are 
easily prepared for serving. Evaporated fruits make the most / 
wonderful desserts, cakes and pies. And remember this method 
is the simplest and most economical for everyone. Get your _* 
“Granger’’ today. Save the surplus from your garden or buy 
. fruits and vegetables when they’re 
ee) cheap and evaporate them. 
"4 Works equally well in the kitchen 








r A ; , {or the orchard, on coal, gas or oil 
cessful leaders in the community music } stove, cannot burn the food and 
movement. wai ; requires no watching. Made in two fq 
f. ~@-* «=~ { convenient sizes. opular prices 
Community Drama and Pageantry, by ~~ “ ,> = 4 that anyone can afford. Ask = 
M. P. Beegle and J. R. Crawford. (Yale im, -f4,*  —, 
University Press, New Haven, $2.50.) * write direct. 


Much experience in staging plays and pa- 
geants make these authors authorities. 3 
They give clear and full advice on setting, . 2% 
rehearsals, costumes, color, and especially ja 
on the dance. A most valuable work. 

Costumes and Scenery for Amateurs, by 
C. D. Mackay. (Holt, New York, $1.75.) 
Very simple and economical are these plans 
for play setting. There are most helpful 
descriptions of costumes typical of coun- 
tries and periods, and conventional stage 
scenery. 

How to Produce Amateur Plays, by 
Barrett H. Clark. (Little, Brown, Boston, 
$1.50.) An uncommon amount of space in 
this practical book is devoted to a discus- 
sion of just the best way to train the ac 
tors and carry on the rehearsals. 

How to Produce Children’s Plays, by C. 
D. Mackay. (Holt, New York, $1.20.) Of 
value to all those choosing plays and 
training children for amateur perform- 
ances. There is a chapter on the “child- 
audience” and lists of suitable plays for 
outdoor and indoor settings. 

Fairy Operettas, by Laura E. Richards. 
(Little, Brown, Boston, $1.) Very in- 
genious arrangements of little plays. The 


? 18'’x 26" 1to 2bus.capacity, $6 
24°" 36"? 2to 4 bus. capacity, $12 
Write for Catalog T. 
Grange Sales Association 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
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Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


DO-NOT GO AWAY 


without telling us yoyr new address, so you 
will continue to enjoy The Independent. 
Be sure to give your old address too, and 
let us know, if possible about two weeks 
ahead. 





on rebuilt at the factory by the well-known **Young 
words are set to popular airs, so that with _ Rew ryt haf gy 4 
some one to play the well known tunes THE INDEPENDENT renter and New il ais ree trial 











Catalog. Free L, 
any group of youngsters can readily work TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 280 Chicage 


up the dramas. 

St. Nicholas Book of Plays and Oper- 
ettas, first and second series. (Century, 
New York, $1 each.) These plays appeared 
originally in St. Nicholas. They are print- 
ed with the music for the songs and with 
stage and costume directions. 

PAMPHLETS. Plays for Asadiences. 
(Drama League of Boston, 101 Tremont 
street, Boston, 25 cents.) Plays for Ama- 
teurs, arranged by J. M. Clapp. (Drama 
League of America, 140 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, 25 cents.) 

ARTICLES. Century, July, 1915 (Little 
Country Theater). Country Life, March, 
1915 (Garden Theaters. New Republic, 
June, 1915 (Open Air Performances). 
Woman’s Home Companion, December, 
1916 (Play Producing for Amateurs). At- 
lantic, May 1916 (Community Music). 











on Food, Labor or Industry 


Will you think or pay? The Nationcreatesall land values— 
justice demands their use for National Defense—not for private gain. Tax 
on land values alone with no other taxes whatever will provide entire annual 
fational budget—even five billion dollars. Will force idle land into use. Increase crops. Stimulate 

industry. Reduce taxes for 95% of the people. Will not raise prices er reduce production. 


Booklet free. NATIONAL SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Cincinnati. Dept. K 


Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 


BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


offers a three years course of training. The school 
is registered by the University of the State of New 

ork, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 
thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 
a broad, general training. 














Annals of American Academy, September, 
1916 (Spread of Community Music Idea.) 
North American, July, 1916 ( Pilgrimage 
to Quietude, the Norfolk Musical Festi- 
val). Review of Reviews, September, 1916 
(Drama for Rural Communities). Good 
Housekeeping, March, 1917 (Making Be- 
lieve—Children’s Educational Theater.) 


The Nurses’ Residence, removed from the hospi- 











or equivalent. 


tal, is homelike and ideally located. 
Requirements: 


Remuneration—$10.00, $12.00 and $15.00 per 
month; the increase made yearly. 


For information address Superintendent, MISS AGNES S. WARD 


At least one year of high school 
Age limit—18 to 35 years. 
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HOW THE COLLEGES ARE DOING THEIR BIT 


a very substantial contribution to the 

national cause as will be seen from 
the brief descriptions here printed. For 
reason of space it is only possible to in- 
clude a small proportion of the hundreds 
of universities and colleges, but the exam- 
ples given show how quickly and with what 
admirable adaptability our educational in- 
stitutions have remodeled their work to 
meet the country’s need. 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
Has offered its buildings and grounds to 
the Government. Fifty students and two 
professors have volunteered for the negro 
training camp. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Has sent an ambulance to France. Estab- 
lished a farm unit at Sharon, Mass., Col- 
lege of Business Administration, provides 
free instruction for those women who need 
preparation to take the places of men giv- 
ing up clerical and secretarial positions. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Courses in special training in Red Cross 
work, in civilian relief, in business office 
work, in accounting and business methods, 
and in motor repairing. The students have 
planted a twenty acre farm—five acres in 
potatoes, five acres in sweet corn, ten acres 
of general garden truck. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Has plans for special 
courses in shop and laboratory work, in 
connection with military drill. 

The College of the City of New 
York, New York City. New courses in 
engineering—telegraphy, telephony, radio 
engineering, surveying, topographical 
drawing—all stressed with reference to 
military science. In the eight weeks’ sum- 
mer session, there will be special courses 
for nurses and ambulance drivers. 

Columbia University, New York City. 
In the extension courses instruction has 
been given in many lines of military and 
naval service—trench warfare, map read- 
ing, map making, radio telegraphy, camp 
sanitation, practical navigation and elec- 
trical naval auxiliaries. In general service, 
vegetable gardening, food conservation, 
economical home cooking, food preserva- 
tion, emergency cooking, dressmaking, 
knitting, home nursing, care of children, 
first aid. All these with added courses 
giving women instruction in banking and 
other business affairs will be renewed 
early in July. 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, Hampton, Va. Codperates with 
the white and negro citizens of Vir- 
ginia’s Lower Peninsula in plans for home 
defense and preparedness. The Virginia 
Agricultural Council of Safety has secured 
thru Hampton the active cvdperation of 
350,000 Virginia negroes in carrying out 
its state-wide plans for increasing and con- 
serving the food supplies. Thru a Hamp- 
ton graduate, some fifty agents are teach- 
ing girls and women how to grow and how 
to can fruits and vegetables. The Institute 
has published “Garden Hints” for general 
distribution thruout the South. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. The University Extension Divi- 
sion offers lectures, conferences and dem- 
onstrations to community institutes, on all 
items of home economics, surveys for re- 
sources and abilities for Red Cross or mili- 
tary service, for agricultural and preserv- 
ing work. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
An extra military instruction course has 
been elected by 400 students. One hun- 
dred and fifty women students have elected 
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the hospital service course. The College 
of Commerce has at thé request of the 
Government established courses in mili- 
tary store keeping, ordnance work, and 
the work of the Quartermaster’s Corps. 
An aviation school, a course in city plan- 
ning and a course in training for band- 
masters are among other activities. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. Among suggested services are, in- 
struction applying to war conditions in 
many lines, including agriculture, food 
preservation, army cooking, dinner-getting 
classes with store and factory girls, special 
institutes thruout the state, and extension 
work with housewives. A League of Amer- 
ican Citizenship has been organized in the 
city of Bloomington. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture, 
Ames, Iowa. Issues a large number of 
notably valuable pamphlets on _ practical 
matters, as “Corn and Its Uses,” “House- 
hold Conservation of Food—Textiles— 
Health—Home Management,” “Care and 
Feeding of Chicks,’ “Home Preservation 


of Eggs,’ “Emergency Meals at Low 
Cost,” “Uses of Sour Milk,” “Leftover 
Foods.” 


Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Boston, Mass. The faculty has es- 
tablished an extensive course in naval ar- 
chitecture, and at the request of the Gov- 
ernment, a school of aeronautics. By a 
questionnaire, the Institute has assembled 
information about the technological ' train- 
ing and experience of the alumni. Every 
student has a year of military science and 
drill under supervision of a U. S. A. officer. 

Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 
In the extension courses, household arts, 
Red Cross work, domestic science and au- 
tomobile instruction are included. 
*-Michigan Agricultural College, East 
Lansing, Mich. In addition to codpera- 
tion in its extension division with the War 
Preparedness Committee of the State of 
Michigan, additional courses emphasize the 
importance of vegetable and fruit preser- 
vation and canning. The senior girls will 
be fitted to go out as teachers of the latest 
and most practical methods. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. The members of the faculty will 
carry on an educational campaign during 
the summer and fall, to arouse people to 
the needs of the national situation. In 
coéperation with the State Agricultural 
College, they are working for the con- 
servation of potato and other crops. 
In the extension service special courses 
are given in road making, electrical light- 
ing and wiring, visual signalling, path- 
ology and bacteriology with special con- 
sideration of the new diseases and infec- 
tions incident to modern methods of war- 
fare. 

University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. The extension service has new bul- 
letins on the farm kitchen, canning in 
glass by the cold pack method, feeding the 
baby, feeding the children, and many 
other subjects, dealing in a practical way 
with problems especially affecting those 
who stay at home. 

Northwestern University, Chicago, 
Ill. Infantry drill and tactics, daily, for 
some three hundred men, many of whom 
are now in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
camp at Fort Sheridan. A hospital unit 
was organized, which has recently gone 
into service with a personnel of 200 to 
250 people. An American Red Cross Am- 
bulance (employing 91 persons who have 
had regular drill under an army officer) 
is about to report for immediate service, 
A group of 21 students has crost the ocean 
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and are now at work under Y. M. C. A. 
directions, in army training camps and 
prison camps of Europe. The young women 
students have attended classes in first aid, 
home nursing, knitting, sewing, and gar- 
dening. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. Codéperating with the Ohio branch 
of The National Council of Defense, many 
men from the university have been active 
in forming plans to make Ohio produce 
the greatest amount possible of agricul- 
tural products. The census of all girls in 
the university has been taken, with classifi- 
eation of their abilities. Ten senior girls 
will lecture on canning thruout the state 
this summer. Over 100 canning groups 
have been organized. An aviation camp 
has been established on the campus. 


University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. In the Summer School there 
will be a course in first aid. In the Dental 
School, training to fit dentists for the army 
is offered, and in the Wharton School, a 
course on the Quartermaster’s Department 
has been established—all being open to 
regular students, and students specially 
admitted. 

Smith Collegé, Northampton, Mass. 
In the new term there will be codperation 
among the Departments of Botany, Chem- 
istry and Zoology, in giving a course in 
hospital laboratory technic, designed to 
provide the practical training necessary 
for assistance to physicians in war _ hos- 
pital laboratories. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J. The entire student body 
has been under military drill. Commence- 
ment was advanced to permit students to 
go to various camps. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Summer School from July 9 to Aug- 
ust 17 has many useful courses, including 
home nursing, first aid, physical education 
and studies which enable women to take 
the places of men. ~ 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. Many valuable pam- 
phlets have been issued dealing with eco- 
nomical cooking, selection of inexpensive 
food, recipes for the use of corn meal, and 
the whole matter of simple dietetics, with 
the planning of nutritious and wholesome 
meals at low cost. 

Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, Tuskegee, Ala. In addition to in- 
fluencing an increase of truck growing 
among its graduates and the communities 
in which they live, the school has _ in- 
creased its own acreage of food crops, al- 
lowing a great deal of land to be used by 
neighboring farmers, free of rent. 

Utah Agricultural College, Logan, 
Utah. To better serve the present agri- 
cultural crisis, the three-term system was 
adopted, which enables the entire curricu- 
lum to be opened to the farmer boy. The 
National Preparedness Train has been con- 
ducted in coéperation with universities in 
neighboring states. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. Thru the Extension Division, prac- 
tical garden and home economics infor- 
mation has been distributed thruout the 
state. The division is ready, by means of 
practical demonstrations, advice and con- 
ference, to be of service in any community 
thruout the state. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
There is a well organized Reserve Officers’ 


- Training Corps. It is expected that a sim- 


ilar course for training junior officers for 
the navy and merchant marine will be 
opened soon. 




















